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About one person in eight or ten thou- 
sand in the United States is directly inter- 
ested in the advance of science. This 
was the conclusion to which Mr. Brown 
Goode—lost, alas, too early to ‘science— 
came seventeen years ago, and the propor- 
tion has not changed since. There were 
then in the Naturalist’s year-book 4,600 
persons recorded. In 1895 there were 
5,747. here are, in the latest issue, 
6,700. This does not include every man 
of science. Some mathematicians, philol- 
ogists, and psychologists escape on one 
side, and some economists, engineers, 
and statisticians on the other. But not 
many. ‘Taking science in its widest form 
—separating from the men and women 
touching scientific problems those who 
are simply teaching on the one side, and 
those who are simply applying it on the 
other—there are, out of some eighty mil- 
lions of Americans, about ten to twelve 
thousand men and women today directly 
interested in the advance of science. 

The number is small; so small that the 
regret of Mr. Goode expressed a score of 
years agois still valid. Science is, of course, 
a wide area all touch, if they live; and if 
they die they still become a part of mor- 
tuary statistics. Take language. Every 
one from two years old and upwards is 
interested in the application of language. 
Nigh half a million persons in various ways 
teach it—to say nothing of all the mothers. 
But the number of people studying the 
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science of language so as to enlarge knowl- 
edge is not big enough to support a good 
periodical on the subject; and the three 
societies which divide modern, classic, and 
Oriental tongues between them, spindle 
along without adequate support in num- 
bers or papers. Probably not five hundred 
people are working to widen science at 
this point. Nowhere, the world over, are 
sO many men and women teaching knowl- 
edge, applying science, or observing it as 
in this country. The weather is watched 
by more observers here than in all the rest 
of the world put together. Geology has 
had a wider area of closer study here than 
in any other one land, and nearly as wide 
as all Europe. 

The broad, continuous record is made 
here in a wide round. So is the practical 
application of scientific discovery made 
elsewhere; but the initial discovery, the 
co-ordinating theory is not usually Ameri- 
can. Bessemer, a German, discovered 
the steel process that bears his name. 
English capital applied it. The United 
States makes more than half the world’s 
Bessemer. This is not an_ invariable 
sequence; but it is frequent. Research 
in Germany; primary application in Eng- 
land; expansion in America. Between 
teaching and application those left for sci- 
ence, as such, are few. In 1887 Mr. 
Goode lamented that Science had but six 
thousand subscribers. It has kept alive 
since by lavish and generous expenditure. 
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If it has today twice as many readers, it 
would be surprising. Speaking broadly, 
this country offers for the newspaper the 
largest circulation, and for the scientific 
periodical the smallest, offered anywhere. 

By all various tests, one returns to the 
same tally, some eight to ten thousand— 
or, about one in ten thousand engaged in 
direct scientific research in a country of 
eighty millions, whose railroads, telegraphs, 
and material product tallies about half the 
world’s output. This is a small army. It 
is pretty evenly divided between those who 
teach and those who give their days to 
research alone. “Teaching swamps most ; 
the prizes of applied science still more. 
No man can make knowledge and make 
money at the same time. If he is really 
extending knowledge and not merely bring- 
ing facts to the hopper from which, once 
ground, someone else will make and break 
the bread of learning for others, it will go 
hard to make a living. Small as this army 
is, it is the vital lobe of the national brain. 
By it lands live. 

The pervasive machinery of education 
by which the vast tide of raw material is 
assimilated to the national ideal, and raised 
from the ignorance of childhood, native or 
foreign, and those other interminable forces 
by which all natural products are fed, dis- 
tributed, and circulated to keep alive, 
nourished, and growing the national frame 
as a whole—these are both, though each 
of a different order, but the physical power 
by which the organism is prolonged and 
supported. The force of ten thousand 
men who are thinking out the advance of 
knowledge into the barren mysteries of 
ignorance—the unknown world of many 
spheres, which no eye has seen and whose 
secret no ear has heard—this force is 
genitive. The life of coming years rests 
on its work. Where it succeeds, all suc- 
ceeds. Where it fails, all fails. Its arrest 
in progress or in discovery keeps the great 
column marking time, its mass helpless to 
advance, unless these minds light the path. 
Collectively, those in all nations who do 
this work, of which this minute national 
group is but one of many divisions, are 
the brain of humanity. ‘Their presence 
and their work—and their presence and 
their work alone—differentiate the present 
from the past, and make the future possible. 

The advance guard of the world’sthought 
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and discovery—so small and so forgotten 
that few who read these lines have thought 
of its existence—has, in turn, its advance 
line: men fortunate enough to turn the 
furrow of discovery in fresh fields, where 
other men of science raise a new harvest. 
In the great battle, this skirmish line has 
no settled order of progress or of work. 
The men who do its lonely tasks are 
themselves pushed forward, as with every 
skirmish line, by the plan, purpose, and 
mind of the great host behind. 

The American man of science works in 
the general laboratory of application and 
assimilation. The individual and epoch- 
making discovery is not usually made under 
American conditions. It has not been here 
that chemistry has been recognized by the 
periodic law of Mendeléjeff, or physics by 
Helmholtz’ conception of the conserva- 
tion of energy. The greater work of 
mathematics has not come from Americans, 
and it is not from them (if we except the 
work of Willard and Wolcott Gibbs) that 
the flying leap has been taken from the 
conceptions of the mathematician to the 
concepts of molecular or chemical physics. 

Nowhere, it may fairly be said, is an 
interest in the various problems widely 
grouped in all forms as metaphysical more 
universal; but the work done by the 
American leaders of the past and the 
present in this field has been by assimila- 
ting discovery to the needs of the general 
mass, and by inoculating great ranks in the 
world of learners, still learning, with fresh 
ideas and views. In this task two men 
have been foremost—Dr. William James, 
of Harvard University, in the East, and 
Dr. John Dewey, once of the University 
of Michigan and now of the University 
of Chicago, in the West. Dr. James has 
conducted much research, but he will be 
remembered for no one single significant 
discovery. Dr. James Mark Baldwin, of 
Princeton University, just transferred to 
Johns Hopkins, by his vivid study of child 
life and development has probably made 
a greater single contribution to existing 
knowledge and one likely to be longer 
associated with his name, certainly more 
promptly recognized abroad, than any re- 
cent analogous discovery in this country. 
There is a small but important group of 
observers in instrumental psychology; but 
Professor James, by his Principles of Psych- 
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ology, so described from the naturalist’s 
standing a great congeries of facts, deduc- 
tions, and possibilities that they became 
visible as fact, where before they had been 
but dimly perceived in theory. Working 
on the edge of new discovery, by adroitly 
and astutely linking many familiar facts 
and phenomena, Professor James has in- 
fected the current environment of educated 
men with the new concept of subliminal 
consciousness. This large share of the 
individual submerged below his daily ken, 
yet daily deciding the trend of his volition, 
awaits full definition. By its picturesque 
discussion and penetrating observation, 
Professor James has made it part of the 
method and machinery by which the 
problem of education and moral respon- 
sibility is attacked, if not solved. He has 
given religious education and belief a new 
interpretation and the sudden appearance 
or discovery of a new consciousness, which 
calls in a new world to redress the moral 
balance of the old. Like the late Frederic 
W. H. Myers in England, he has suddenly 
quickened the “larger hope’’ in the future 
for many thinking men, not by the use of 
scientific proof, but by the use of scientific 
imagination. 

By a similar induced influence, dealing 
in suggestion rather than in proof, and in 
analogy rather than in assertion, Dr. John 
Dewey has put the general field of ethics 
in an evolutionary relation, and given the 
education of early years a new basis, by 
fixing on its spontaneity rather than its 
plasticity as the primary principle of train- 
ing. Instead of simulating industry to 
stimulate the infant mind, Professor 
Dewey has urged the cycle of savage in- 
dustry itself. He has applied to primary 
education the same principle of recapitu- 
lating the early savage stages of the race, 
which in embryology has seen in the 
development of the egg the past and suc- 
cessive history of the species. Should 
continued experiment and _ experience 
prove this course both fruitful and prac- 
tical, there is here a discovery which 
orients all the methods of elementary edu- 
cation. Instead of worrying over what 
should be taught by the teacher, it decides 
instead what must be done by the child to 
win training for adult life without losing 
the precious initiative which fills the early 
years of the race and of the individual. 


In both, under education and experience, 
this tends to fade in the common light of 
day, like some birds of learning which go 
to sleep as the sun rises. 

There are many other figures in this 
great field—some more subtle. Some, 
like Professor Josiah Royce, represent a 
more immediate grapple with the imme- 
diate problem of thought and existence, 
on which, as Mr. C. S. Pierce pointed 
out a dozen years ago in a review of 
Professor James in the Nation, the latter 
is often indeterminate. But American 
conditions render of paramount importance 
the man on the skirmish line who leads 
the embattled host of educators to new 
attack. The continental conditions of 
the United States have given geology and 
geography (geology is past geography; 
geography is present geology) an embrac- 
ing character of their own. The mere 
reports of our American survey swamp 
any geological library as the vast tomes of 
Migne overflow in any theological library. 
There sciences have with us a catholic 
and universal character, but it may be 
doubted if, since the death of James D. 
Dana, there has been any American geolo- 
gist who impressed the world of science by 
his capacity for a broad and general inter- 
pretation. Instead, the wealth of material 
and the capacity for application has led to 
specialization and practical or governmental 
geology; as witness Professor J. F. Kemp 
in mining geology, and the fashion in 
which, after mastering a particular hori- 
zon, Professor William B. Clark, of Johns 
Hopkins, has prepared the survey of Mary- 
land, the best yet worked for any State. 
A single field like petrography has been 
developed by Professor Charles Richard 
van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
until it has to have a special lexicon for 
its terminology, in which even a _ petro- 
graphic review in Nature finds, as Peter 
of Paul, “‘ things hard to be understood.”’ 

The great mass of American geology, it 
must be frankly confessed, has been de- 
scriptive, and little more. Our geologists 
have done this with accuracy and on an 
unexampled scale, but nothing more. 
Here, again, if we look for work which, 
by affecting education, uses, to borrow a 
simile from his own field, the torrent of 
discovery to mark the course which, in 
due season, will have a broad, fertile flood 
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plain, it is to be found in the achievement 
of Professor William Morris Davis, of 
Harvard, in giving continuity to geographic 
form and connecting it with past and 
present forces. The original idea comes 
in this case from Germany. It has hardly 
been accepted in England, where they are 
chary of a science which needs new terms. 
It has its widest application in the United 
States, and its most fruitful and stimulating 
teacher in Mr. Davis. He has led the 
geographical teaching of the country—he 
has given to landscape a new meaning. 
To those fortunate enough to grasp his 
method, though one must object to occa- 
sional subtleties, he has given a fresh sig- 
nificance to all the preparation for the 
residence of man on this planet by filling 
in the last connective and explanatory link 
between the geology of the past and the 
geography of the present, showing 
through what steps existing forms were 
reached. 

This preparation is, after all, a prepara- 
tion for life. and the problem of life is 
being attacked now from three different 
points. The chronicle of its variations and 
the track of its successive steps have 
had a long pursuit from Professor Charles 
Otis Whitman, of Chicago. The influence 
of Darwin is, perhaps, nowhere more 
apparent than in this willingness patiently 
to collect limitless numerical facts, a pro- 
cess represented by a journal devoted to 
this purpose. The Journal of Morphology, 
Professor Whitman’s organ, has a widely 
different field; but it shows the trend of 
the American biologist to work by adding 
some one small detail more, ‘‘ undiscovered 
by the German,’’ with little regard for 
its general relations. Professor Edmund B. 
Wilson, of Columbia, beginning with strictly 
morphological work of the sort that lends 
itself to individual papers, represents again 
a new tendency, a recurrence to our 
earlier one, to consider living matter as 
one whole, whose branching variations are 
only to be understood in relation. There 
is, lastly, the firm belief among younger 
men that the whole problem is to be un- 
raveled by disentangling the physical factors 
under which life develops. Professor Jacques 
Loeb, late of Chicago and now of Leland 
Stanford, stands for this view. The ferti- 
lization of the egg comes by various paths, 
requiring one individual or two—a cyclic 
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generation or a single issue. He proved 
(the experiment was not without its 
dubiety) that sea-water might, in certain 
instances, as in the case of the sea-urchin, 
supply the necessary stimulus. By itself 
this, though a single brilliant biological 
discovery, was of a good deal less conse- 
quence than the Sunday supplement made 
it. As one of the links in the general 
thesis that life can be analyzed into phy- 
sical forces, and that the path to its study 
is in their analysis and synthesis, the dis- 
covery is of very great importance. 
In experimental psychology, where some 
of our laboratories are reaction mad, many 
believe that when the machine—the brain 
—is measured and recorded, its action and 
origin will receive an ultimate explanation. 
So biologists like Professor Loeb feel as 
to the physical environment of life, though 
no man would be quicker to admit that 
the time was not yet to assert this as 
proved. 

The same causes which give so many 
reports in geology and so many papers in 
biology — partly wealth of material and 
partly lack of the early and thorough phil- 
osophic training which makes men thinkers 
instead of sciolists—in the study of the 
process, product, and action of life tend 
to accumulate records rather than to solve 
problems. Nobody is so super-refined over 
species as the American naturalist. In 
the hands of men altogether ingenious, like 
Mr. Clinton Hart Merriam, and backed by 
a Government Printing Office which has 
no organ of selection, gophers and shrews, 
woodpeckers and butterflies become parts 
of an intricate geographical puzzle, in 
which facts, tolerably certain to be of great 
value in the far future when some new 
Darwin generalizes, are belched on the 
printed and illustrated page. This is to 
record, not to classify. Between the 
scrutiny of the outside of the animal by 
the naturalist, and the inside of the animal 
by the biologist, the living animal itself has 
almost escaped notice except as there has 
been a return to a sounder and earlier tra- 
dition by younger men like Mr. William 
Morton Wheeler, now of the New York 
Museum of Natural History, with his 
work on Texas ants. 

The work in the animate field from 


which American science derives its chief 
repute today is done under the spur of the 
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pathologic laboratory. Such is the bril- 
liant discovery of Dr. Theobald Smith, 
late of the Government service and now 
of Harvard, which traced Texas cattle 
fever to the life cycle of a cattle itch in 
which the pest ran its course, as has since 
been discovered for man in’ respect to 
malaria and the mosquito. Among various 
other discoveries—one relating to the inves- 
tigation of the plague—Professor Simon 
Flexner, who has just become the head of 
the Rockefeller Institute in New York, 
has separated the constituents of snake 
venom, and in separating them found the 
serum which will render the victim 
immune. Here is a group of poisons, 
first successfully studied by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, complex and obscure in their 
action—no two proceeding alike—which 
by patient, well-directed, and generously 
supported skill have been unraveled 
in composition and action, and traced 
through all their lethal effect. Dr. Flex- 
ner represents in American medicine a new 
type of physician who has no time to prac- 
tice, for the same reason that Agassiz had 
no time.to make money, because his life 
is given to enlarging knowledge. His 
selected path is the minute organisms on 
which both health and disease rest. To 
the two great initial discoveries on which 
their study rests, divided between France 
and Germany and applied in surgery in 
England, the United States can lay no 
claim; but in the practical scientific work 
in this field, which medical and economic 
pathology demands, this country has an 
honorable place. A more perfect example 
of such a study than Dr. W. H. Welch’s 
acrogenic bacillus it would not be easy to 
cite, nor a more instructive, illuminating 
paper than his discussion of the rationale 
of immunity in his Huxleyan lecture in 
London. ; 

Turning from the study of the unit life 
to the study of the social organism, no 
country has done more for the accumu- 
lation of broad and not altogether in- 
accurate statistics. We spend on a 
prodigious scale for a decennial national 
census, neglect an adequate vital registry, 
and turn for our theory of statistics 
to foreign authorities. The aggregate 
of the work done for the delinquent and 
dependent is in its character and extent 
(not by this meaning mere numbers) 
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unequalled ; but it is easier to learn from 
the recorded experience of three or per- 
haps four European countries, who do not 
begin to do as well the practical work 
of lifting the individual to a new environ- 
ment. Ethnology and anthropology the 
United States seemed likely, forty years 
ago, almost to create as ascience. Our 
publications, private and public, are great 
mines; but, as Professor F. W. Putnam 
admitted in a recent address, the conclu- 
sions have not been brought to the coordi- 
nating stage. Savage life has been for the 
first time revealed by facts collected by the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology,but hav- 
ing done this no one seems equal to handl- 
ing the material gathered, and more fact 
than discovery is recorded. In archeology, 
the American method of exploration is 
becoming a model. In the material 
(nearly all collected by others) in the 
Babylonian expeditions of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Professor 
Herman V. Hilprecht has shown how 
much can be accomplished by original 
paleographic work of the very first order. 
The tablets deciphered by him carry back 
the files of Babylonian history two thousand 
years, and while the temporal conclusions 
still await and must for sometime require 
a fuller verification, of the unique, valu- 
able, and substantial character of the work 
done, there can be no question whatever, 
marred though the work may be by sundry 
limitations. 

This touch of the applied and useful 
rather than the abstract and original runs 
through American science. It deprives 
American chemistry of any significant 
figure, though the atomic weights of Pro- 
fessor Theodore William Richards, a young 
Philadelphian now at Harvard, suggest a 
future in the path which in the next five 
or ten years will close the gap between the 
reactions of chemistry and the theories of 
physics, which await work like his, both 
toilsome and brilliant. The work in 
radium has had hardly a contribution in 
this country, unless one except the empiric 
discovery of Mr. George Frederick Kunz 
in the use of willemite, whose special work 
as an exploring mineralogist has no equal. 
American physicists last winter seemed to 
be principally occupied in describing to 
more or less popular audiences what French 
and English physicists had accomplished in 
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radium and radiant energy. The Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society has had fertile 
annals since three men organized it in 
1895, to see it grow to more than two 
hundred and fifty; but American names 
are not frequent in the two great camps 
which have dealt with the constitution of 
matter from the opposing standpoints of a 
continuous ether (hydrodynamics) or 
action at a distance. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the extent 
to which American physics tend to practi- 
cal application and American science to 
administration that Mr. Samuel Pierpont 
Langley, in stellar physics of the very 
highest rank carrying his work to a point 
no one since has passed, has for years 
given his labor and ability to the adminis- 
tration of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the problem of aerial navigation. His 
work on the heat of stars, in success and 
ingenuity of experiment, stands apart in the 
annals of the subject. His long series of 
luminous original papers make him, as his 
position does, the dean of American 
science. Whether he has solved the prob- 
lem of the practical exercise of flight will 
be known before these pages appear; but 
however this may be, he has beyond ques- 
tion solved the theory of flight. He was 
not the first to see the relation between 
kite and bird, but he was the first to dem- 
onstrate how a moving plane could and 
would be supported by a column of the air 
through which it moved. He devised the 
lightest engine for the work yet known. 
He has solved all the elements of the prob- 
lem as a science. There now remains only 
the acquirement of skill in its practice as 
an art. 

In the astronomical field which Mr. 
Langley left when he became the head of 
the Smithsonian Institution, American sci- 
ence has, as in all subjects, gained immeas- 
urably by the extent of private gifts and the 
freedom from official interference. The 
one observatory at Washington under 
official direction accomplishes least. The 
observatory freest from corporate tram- 
mels, even that of a university—the Lick 
Observatory—has as its head Mr. William 
Wallace Campbell, whose investigation of 
the radial motion of stars is probably the 
foremost achievement of recent American 
astronomy. It attacks the one question 
today more completely in a flux than ever 
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before. One American astronomer, Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson Jackson See, born in 
the Democratic State of Missouri thirty- 
seven years ago, has challenged, if he has 
not disproved, the hypothesis of homo- 
geneous nebula, and substituted for Helm- 
holtz’s theory of the heat of the sun 
(which rests on the assumption of uniform 
condensation) one based on the curdling 
of a heterogeneous nebula, possibly spiral, 
and which may be, as Mr. Crookes has 
recently suggested, unique in the universe. 
Whether Mr. See’s daring theorem, whose 
study he is continuing at the National 
Observatory, prove to be sustained by 
observation, Mrs. Fleming’s long series of 
photographic studies, with their large 
addition to double stars, are only part of 
the converging evidence which leave the 
production and life of a sun far clearer 
physically than in Laplace’s day, and far less 
subject to symmetrical explanation than 
when he applied to the subject his famous 
hypothesis. If the problem is ever solved, 
it will be by such coordinating work as has 
for nearly a score of years been carried on 
by Mr. E. C. Pickering at Harvard. The 
photometric measurement of stars, their 
photography on a successive, persistent, 
systematic scale, and the arrangements for 
a clearing-house of astronomical record— 
with all the criticism of some of the work 
and its unfavorable comparison with a like 
record at Potsdam—is part of the great 
task, never more needed than today, of 
making the observations of astronomy 
accessible. The great need in astronomy 
today is not new and bigger telescopes or 
the discovery of new objects, but the col- 
lation and computation of the enormous 
store of knowledge as yet undigested. 
The United States is, on the whole, doing 
more to render this feasible than any other 
country, and it has at the same time added 
more to the instruments of observation, 
until there are today more telescopes than 
there are men to use them. Yet the deli- 
cacy and patience of the measurements 
possible has few better illustrations than 
Professor C. L. Doolittle’s proof that the 
earth’s pole oscillates in a circle of some 
thirty feet with a movement whose limit is 
measured by stars at illimitable distances. 
Just as it is an unexpected characteristic 
of the chemistry of the opening of the 
century that its interest has suddenly 
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turned from organic to inorganic sub- 
stances, so in physics there has been a 
change as sudden to molecular problems 
and the study of the ultimate constitution 
of matter, which across the middle of the 
last century was accepted as solved by the 
atomic theory. This change in both cases 
has been due to the development which 
the study of electricity has brought. The 
use of this current has led the way to all 
the rest, from the Hertzian waves onward. 
An American, Joseph Henry, first showed 
that the spark of a Leyden jar set in 
motion waves analogous to those of light. 
His successor in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has pointed out the economy in light- 
ing which the glow-worm presents. Given 
electric oscillation at a sufficient speed, as 
Clerk-Maxwell long since showed mathe- 
matically, and waves like those of light 
would follow. It was on this path that 
Mr. Nikola Tesla was groping ten years 
ago. Extraordinary as his experiments 
were, some effects remaining still unex- 
plained; the goal was not gained. The 
electric lamp remains in the stage where 
it is—to use words more popular than 
scientific—employing incandescence instead 
of phosphoresence. Mr. Cooper Hewitt’s 
mercury lamp has for three years been one 
of the last attempts to vary the substance 
used. This has usually been some form 
of carbon. In this lamp it is the vapor of 
mercury, a condensing chamber whose 
size has been reached by experiment meet- 
ing the usual difficulty in mercury vapor 
lamps, which began with Way’s in 1860, 
and which consisted in controlling the 
resistance. Mr. Hewitt came upon his 
discovery by chance. He -noticed that 
once the high initial resistance of the cold 
mercury was overcome the strength of the 
electrical current could be considerably 
diminished and yet produce a very brilliant 
and steady light. The glow of the mer- 
cury vapor was rich in light rays and much 
less extravagant than the ordinary incan- 
descent lamp in its radiation of heat. Mr. 
Hewitt’s mercury lamp is apparently of very 
high efficiency. There is some difficulty 
in starting the light, the color is not 
wholly satisfactory; but its economy—a 
third of a watt per candle-power—passes 
all other records. The adroitly-combined 
Nernst lamp, rapidly coming forward, 
in the Berlin Technische Reichsanstatt 
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tests used 1.83 watt per candle-power, 
and this is a saving of forty per cent. of 
the usual electric demand of the ordinary 
incandescent lamp. Mr. Hewitt’s lamp, 
like Mr. Reginald Aubrey Fessenden’s 
wireless telegraphy system, illustrates, as 
so much in this country does, the 
application here of principles discovered 
abroad. 

When Professor Michael I. Pupin, for 
a dozen years in Columbia University, 
solved the problem of long-distance tele- 
phony, he furnished a typical example in 
which a man who is more than a mere 
experimenter in physics or a searcher for 
some new practical application, bridges a 
gap in knowledge by a combination of 
mathematical discussion, related experi- 
ment, and empirical tests. The telephone 
and telegraph work by a wave motion. 
These waves become attenuated as those 
of a tense string die away from friction. 
Mathematically and by experiment Profes- 
sor Pupin showed that such waves could 
be reinforced by induction coils at intervals 
of half a wave. ‘Telephone waves, which 
extend over miles in length, were measured 
by an ingenious artificial cable, and the 
problem was solved. It both cheapens 
long-distance transmission and extends its 
field. Nor could one ask for a more 
stimulating paper than the symmetrical 
discussion in which Professor Pupin, three 
years ago, laid this discovery before the 
Society of Electrical Engineers. 

It is in this country, most rife with the 
application of science but deficient in ori- 
ginal research, that Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has given to this special work the largest 
endowment yet consecrated to the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of knowledge. It 
is a favorite theory in American scientific 
circles that much discovery is stifled here 
by the insistent claims of teaching on 
time and strength. If this be so, the rev- 
enue of the Carnegie Institute furnishes 
an escape. If it does not, the cause for 
the relative absence of discovery must be 
looked for in our imperfect elementary 
education, which stifles where it should 
stimulate, and dulls by routine and mechani- 
cal teaching, leaving the mind unable to 
profit to the highest by higher study in 
succeeding years. 
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“i < TOM PINCH on the BOX SEAT 
= Af: By CHARLES DICKENS 





/ pm When the coach came round at last, with 
R ¥s—*= “London” blazoned in letters of gold upon 


iY “—< the boot, it gave Tom such a turn that he was 
half disposed to run away. But he didn’t do 
it; for he took his seat upon the box instead, 
and looking down upon the four grays, felt as 
if he were another gray himself, or at all 
events, a part of the turn-out; and was quite 
confused by the novelty and splendor of his 
situation. 

And really it might have confused a less 
modest man than Tom to find himself sitting 
next that coachman, for of all the swells that 
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ever flourished a whip, professionally, he 
might have beenelected Emperor. He didn’t YA, 
handle his gloves like another man, but put GN 
them on—even when he was standing on the Ne ] 
pavement, quite detached from the coach—as iy. 
if the four grays were, somehow or other, at ST 
the end of the fingers. It was the same with (i 
his hat. He did things with his hat which 

nothing but an unlimited knowledge of horses Des 
and the wildest freedom of the road could ever Hh 
have made him perfect in. Valuable little i 
parcels were brought to him with particular W 
instructions, and he pitched them into this hat, (; 
and stuck it on again, as if the laws of gravity : 
did not admit of such an event as its being vi 
knocked off, or blown off, and nothing like an *\ 
accident could befall it. The guard, too! (Re 
Seventy breezy miles a day were written in his “Yl 
very whiskers. His manners were a canter; 
his conversation a round trot. He was a fast 
coach upon a down-hill turnpike road ; he was aN 
all pace. A wagon couldn’t have moved slowly \ .) 
with that guard and his key-bugle on top of it. A 

These were all foreshadowings of London, ns 

Tom thought, as he sat upon the box and ff 
looked about him. Such a coachman, and 

such a guard, never could have existed be- ii 


ha 
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tween Salisbury and any other place. The 

coach was none of your steady-going, yokel 

coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated 

London coach; up all night, and lying by all fir 

day, and leading a devil of a life. It cared no Nip / 
\ 








more for Salisbury than if it had been a hamlet. 
It rattled noisily through the best streets, 
defied the Cathedral, took the worst corners (° 
sharpest, went cutting in everywhere, making 4 
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everything get out of its way; and spun along 
the open country road, blowing a lively defi- 
ance out of its key-bugle, as its last glad part- 
ing legacy. 

It was a charming evening. Mild and 
bright. And even with the weight upon his 
mind which arose out of the immensity and 
uncertainty of London, Tom could not resist 
the captivating sense of rapid motion through 
the pleasant air. The four grays skimmed 
along as if they liked it quite as well as Tom 
did; the bugle was in as high spirits as the 
grays; the coachman chimed in sometimes 
with his voice; the wheels hummed cheerfully 
in unison; the brass work on the harness was 
an orchestra of little bells; and thus, as they 
went clinking,jingling, rattling smoothly on, 
the whole concern, from the buckles of the 
leaders’ coupling-reins to the handle of the 
hind boot, was one great instrument of music. 

Yoho, past hedges, gates, and trees; past 
cottages and barns, and people going ‘home 
from work. Yoho, past donkey-chaises, drawn 
aside into the ditch, and empty carts with ram- 
pant horses, whipped up at a bound upon the 
little watercourse, and held by struggling 
carters close to the five-barred gate until the 
coach had passed the narrow turning in the 
road. Yoho, by churches dropped down by 
themselves in quiet nooks, with rustic burial 
grounds about them, where the graves are 
green and daisies sleep—for it is evening—on 
the bosoms of the dead. Yoho, past streams, 
in which the cattle cool their feet, and where 
the rushes grow; past paddock-fences, farms, 
and rick-yards; past last year’s stacks, cut 
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slice by slice away, and showing in the waning 
light like ruined gables, old and brown. 
Yoho, down the pebbly dip, and through 
the merry water-splash, and up at a canter to 
the level road again. Yoho! Yoho! 

Yoho, among the gathering shades; making 
of no account the deep reflections of the trees, 
but scampering on through light and darkness 
all the same, as if the lights of London, fifty 
miles away, were quite enough to travel by, 
and some to spare. Yoho, beside the village 
green, where cricket players linger yet, and 
every little indentation made in the fresh grass 
by bat or wicket, ball or player’s foot, sheds 
out its perfume onthe night. Away with four 
fresh horses from the Bald-faced Stag, where 
topers congregate about the door admiring; 
and the last team, with traces hanging loose, go 
roaming off towards the pond, until observed 
and shouted after by a dozen throats, while 
volunteering boys pursue them. Now, witha 
clattering of hoofs and striking out of fiery 
sparks, across the old stone bridge, and down 
again into the shadowy road, and through the 
open gate, and far away, away, into the wold. 
Yoho! 

See the bright moon! High up before we 
know it: making the earth reflect the objects 
on its breast like water. Hedges, trees, low 
cottages, church steeples, blighted stumps, 
and flourishing young slips, have all grown 
vain upon the sudden, and mean to contem- 
plate their own fair images till morning. The 
poplars yonder rustle, that their quivering 
leaves may see themselves upon the ground. 
Not so the oak; trembling does not become 
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him; and he watches himself in his stout old 
burly steadfastness, without the motion of a 
twig. The moss-grown gate, ill-poised upon 
its creaking hinges, crippled and decayed, 
swings to and fro before its glass, like some 
fantastic dowager; while our own ghostly 
likeness travels on, Yoho! 

Clouds too! And a mist upon the hollow! 
Not a dull fog that hides it, but a light, airy, 
gauze-like mist, which in our eyes of modest 
admiration gives a new charm to the beauties 
it is spread before: as real gauze has done ere 
now, and would again, so please you, though 
we were the Pope. Yoho! Why now we 
travel like the Moon herself. Hiding this 
minute in a grove of trees; next minute in a 
patch of vapor; emerging now upon our 
broad clear course; withdrawing now, but 
always dashing on, our journey is a counter- 
part of hers. Yoho! A match against the 
Moon! 

The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when 
Day comes leaping up. Yoho! ‘Two stages, 
and the country roads are almost changed to 
a continuous street. Yoho, past market-gar- 
dens, rows of houses, villas, crescents, terraces, 
and squares; past wagons, coaches, carts; past 
early workmen, late stragglers, drunken men, 
and sober carriers of loads; past brick and 
mortar in its every shape; and in among the 
rattling pavements, where a jaunty seat upon a 
coach is not so easy to preserve! Yoho, down 
countless turnings, and through countless 
mazy ways, until an old Inn-yard is gained, 
and Tom Pinch, getting down, quite stunned 
and giddy, is in London! 
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From the Portrait in the Museum at Tours 
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A PASSION IN THE DESERT 


By HONORE DE BALZAC 


[The following typical story purports to be the 
account of a strange adventure that befell a Provengal 
soldier of Napoleon’s army, told by him (over a bottle 
of champagne) to a friend, and retold by the latter to 
a lady of his acquaintance who had just witnessed a 
marvellous example of animal training in Monsieur 
Martin’s menagerie. | 

At the time of the expedition in Upper Egypt, 
made by General Desaix, a provincial soldier having 
fallen into the hands of the Maugrabins, was taken 
by these Arabs into the deserts that lie beyond the 
cataracts of the Nile. In order to put between 
them and the French army a distance that would 
ensure their peace, the Maugrabins made a forced 
march, and did not halt until night. They pitched 
their camp around a well that was hidden by palm 
trees, near which they had previously buried some 
provisions. Not dreaming that the idea of escape 
could enter the mind of their captive, they con- 
tented themselves by binding his hands; and they 
all fell asleep, after having partaken of dates and 
fed barley to their horses. When the brave Pro- 
vencal observed that he was secure from the obser- 
vation of his enemies, he made use of his teeth to 
obtain possession of a scimitar; then, fixing the 
blade between his knees, he cut the cords and 
regained the use of his hands. He found himself 
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A Philosopher in 
Fiction 
By ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK 


In one of his short stories, en- 
titled Jesus Christ in Flanders, 
Balzac, reviving a medieval legend 
of the Low Countries, narrates an 
incident which might advantage- 
ously be used as an introductory 
vignette to the rest of his work. 
A ferryboat one day was about 
to depart from an island lying 
off the coast of Ostend. Gathered 
in the roomy comfort of the stern 
was a group of aristocratic passen- 
gers—a baroness, a cavalier, a 
young lady, a bishop, a rich mer- 
chant, and a doctor—while hud- 
dled in the bow were an old soldier, 
several peasants, a poor mother 
with her child, and one or two 
ragged beggars—miserable folk 
whom the haughty personages 
in the rear ignored in_ silent 
disdain. At the last horn, just 
before the boat pushed off, a 
young man suddenly appeared. 
The aristocrats spreading them- 
selves out upon the seats as an 
intimation that the stranger would 
not be welcome in their midst, he 
passed forward and was cordially 
received into the company of 
the outcasts. Midway on the 
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free. He seized a carbine and a dagger at once, 
provided himself with a supply of dry dates, a 
small sack of barley, and some powder and bullets; 
buckled on a scimitar, mounted a horse, and, 
spurring it sharply, dashed off in the direction that 
he supposed would lead him to where the French 
army must be. Eager to see a bivouac once more, 
he urged hiscourser so rapidly that the poor animal, 
already fatigued, expired, his flanks torn, leaving the 
Frenchman in the middle of the desert. . 

After having walked for some time in the sand, 
with all the courage of an escaped convict, the 
soldier was compelled to stop, as the day was 
declining. Despite the beauty of the heavens at 
night in the Orient, he had not the strength to 
pursue his march. He had fortunately been able 
to reach a height on the crest of which were some 
palm trees whose foliage, for a long time visible, 
had awakened the sweetest hopes in his heart. 

Great was his joy in perceiving a kind of grotto, 
formed by nature from the huge blocks of granite 
which composed the base of the hillock. Over- 
come by the heat and by his labors, he fell asleep 
beneath the ruddy ceiling of his damp grotto. In 
the dead of night his sleep was broken by an extra- 
ordinary uproar. He raised himself to a sitting 
posture, and the deep silence that reigned enabled 
him to recognize the alternating accent of a breath- 
ing whose fierce energy could not belong to a 
human being. Profound terror, augmented by 
the darkness, the silence, and the phantasies of 
his awakening, chilled his heart. He almost felt a 
painful twitching of his hair when, after straining 
his pupils, he perceived two faint yellow glimmers 
that pierced the shadow. At first he thought 
these gleams were in some way a reflection from 
his own eyeballs; but soon the bright light of the 
night enabled him gradually to distinguish the 
objects within the grotto, and he saw a huge beast 
lying less than two paces from him. Was it a 
lion, a tiger, or a crocodile ? The Provengal was 


not sufficiently well-informed to know in what 
species to classify his enemy; but his terror was 
the more extreme because his ignorance led him 
to imagine every misfortune to be comprised in 
He suffered the cruel punishment of listen- 
ing, of marking the peculiarities of this respiration, 


one. 
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voyage a storm broke out with 
terrific force, threatening instant 
destruction. “Oh,” cried a poor 
beggar woman, “those fine ladies 
back there are fortunate. They 
are with a bishop, a holy man, and 
they will have absolution for their 
sins.’ The stranger turned to- 
ward her with a kindly glance, 
saying: ‘‘Have faith, and you shall 
be saved.’”’ When the fury of the 
blast finally wrecked the little 
boat, he called out again: “‘ Those 
who have faith shall be saved. 
Follow me.’”’ The outcasts, tak- 
ing him at his word, followed him 
and walked upon the tempestuous 
waters to the safety of the land, 
while the aristocrats, incredulous 
and proud, went down with the 
ship. 

“To believe,’’ says Balzac, at 
the close of the tale, “‘is to live. 
We must defend the church.”’ 

This brief narrative reveals the 
heart of the moral philosophy of 
La Comédie Humaine. Balzac’s 
mind, by common _ reputation, 
possessed magnitude; it is not so 
commonly known that it also 
possessed altitude. Like Tenny- 
son, he believed that strong, cen- 
tralized government was the co- 
hesive force of society, and that 
faith was its inward uplifting 
power. ‘‘I write by the light of 
two eternal truths—religion and 
monarchy,’’ he declared in that 
notable preface which is his phil- 
osophical creed. 

The casual reader who runs 
through half a dozen of Balzac’s 
novels for the sake of the stories, 
usually gets an erroneous idea of 
the man’s character. His most 
absorbing books seem to indicate 
that the author grovels, with eyes 
on the ground, upon the sordid 
phases of human nature. Unfor- 
tunately, crime has more glamor 
and dramatic vigor than virtue; 
and some of his most widely read 
books certainly do emphasize the 
vicious aspects of life. The 
ever-recurrent themes of adultery, 
the prevailing emphasis on the 
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without losing one, and not daring to permit him- 
self to make the least movement. An odor as 
strong as that thrown off by foxes, but still more 
penetrating—heavier, so to speak—filled the grotto; 
and when the Provencal had scented it his terror 
was complete, for he could no longer entertain 
any doubt as to the existence of the terrible com- 
panion whose royal den he now used as a bivouac. 
Soon the reflection of the moon, which was 
hastening to the horizon line, lighted up the lair, 
and gradually disclosed the resplendent spotted 
skin of a panther. This lion of Egypt slept, rolled 
up like a big dog, the peaceful possessor of a sump- 
tuous niche at the entrance to a mansion; its eyes, 
opened for a moment, were again closed. Its face 
was turned toward the Frenchman. A thousand 
vague ideas traversed the mind of the panther’s 
prisoner; at first he thought of dispatching it with 
a ball from his carbine, but he saw that the space 
between him and the animal was too limited to 
take aim, and that the barrel of his weapon would 
reach beyond the beast. Suppose it should wake 
up? This supposition rooted him to the spot. 
Amid the silence he heard his heart beat, and he 
cursed its too loud pulsations produced by the 
coursing of his blood, fearing lest he should disturb 
that sleep which gave him time to devise some safe 
expedient. He laid his hand twice on the scimitar, 
thinking he would decapitate his enemy; but the 
difficulty of cutting through the close, stiff hair 
compelled him to abandon that daring project. 

“To miss him? ‘That would inevitably be 
death,’”’ he thought. 

He preferred the chances of a battle, and resolved 
to await the day. Daylight was not long in coming. 
The Frenchman could examine the panther; it 
had its muzzle dyed with blood. 

“It has fed well!’’ he thought, without any 
anxiety as to whether the feast had been of human 
flesh ; it would not be hungry on awakening. 

It was a she-panther. The fur of the belly and 
the thighs was sparklingly white. Several small 
spots, like velvet, formed pretty bracelets around 
the paws. The muscular tail was white also, but 
ended in black rings. The upper part of the coat, 
which was of the yellow of dull gold, but very 
glossy and soft, was characteristically spotted and 


motives of sexuality, avarice, and 
epicurean appetite, enforce the 
impression that Balzac’s inclina- 
tions were delivered over to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 

No one, indeed, can gainsay 
that his view of collective human- 
ity was low, satirical, often con- 
temptuous; yet, unlike a later 
genius, he did not start out to 
study crime; he did not revel in 
depravity. He detached himself 
like a philosopher, mapped out his 
plans with a sense of proportion, 
and endeavored to see life whole. 
He did not seek the sordid; he 
found it; and, having found it, he 
gave to it due coloring and promi- 
nence. ‘There are few saints in 
his novels, and their rarity is for 
the sufficient reason that he drew 
the men and women of this earth, 
and the saints are mostly in heaven. 
The world of his books is probably 
as good as the French society of 
his day, and to get a correct view 
of that, if one cannot read all his 
works, one must judge from some 
knowledge of La Comédie Humaine 
in its entirety. No one could 
obtain a correct impression of 
America by visiting Newport and 
the Tenderloin in New York, 
although these two places are 
doubtless the most interesting to 
the sensation-monger. No one, 
similarly, could get an idea of the 
true Balzac from Old Goriot or 
Cousin Betty. Even though the 
composite of his pen-photography 
be depressing, revealing humanity 
still submerged in swamps and in 
rank pastures, it is essential to see 
Balzac in his personal attitude 
toward life. Taking his work as 
a whole, although the atmosphere 
may seem gloomy, it is not the 
gloom of despair; it is the tempo- 
rary gloom of the imperfect, slowly 
evolving from the lower to the 
higher type, and the painter him- 
self is aman of strength, possess- 
ing at once the courage of bound- 
less energy and the poise of 
nature’s calm. 

This attitude of Balzac is seen 
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shaded in the form of roses, which serves to dis- 
tinguish panthers from the other species of the 
feline race. This quiet but redoubtable hostess 
snored, in an attitude as graceful as that of a cat 
sleeping on the cushion of an ottoman. Her 
blood-stained paws, nervous and well-equipped, 
were stretched out in front of her; her head, 
resting thereon, was plentifully supplied with strag- 
gling and straight whiskers, resembling silver 
threads. If the animal had appeared in a cage 
thus, the Proven¢al would have admired the grace 
of the beast and the striking contrast of the bright 
colors which gave her coat an imperial magnifi- 
cence; but at that moment he felt that his vision 
was confused by this sinister sight. “The presence 
of the panther, although she was asleep, produced 
the same effect upon him as the magnetic eyes of 
the serpent, it is said, produce on the nightingale. 
The soldier’s courage vanished for a moment in 
the presence of this danger, although doubtless 
it would lave been heightened before the mouth 
of cannon vomiting shot. Nevertheless, a daring 
idea penetrated his soul, and dried the spring of 
cold sweat that trickled down his brow. Acting 
like men who, pushed to extremes by disaster, 
arrive at the point of defying death and opposing 
themselves to its attacks, he saw, without being 
able to account for it, a tragedy in this adventure, 
and resolved to play his part in it with honor, even 
to the last scene. 

“The day before yesterday the Arabs would 
perhaps have killed me,’’ he said to himself. 

Regarding himself therefore as dead, he awaited 
bravely and with restless curiosity the waking of 
his foe. When the sun appeared the panther 
suddenly opened her eyes, then violently stretched 
out her paws, as if to restore the circulation in 
them and get rid of the cramp. Finally she 
yawned, and in so doing showed the formidable 
array of her teeth and her pointed tongue, as 
harsh as a rasp. 

“She is like an elegant woman,’ thought the 
Frenchman, watching her roll and gambol with 
the most peaceful and coquettish movements. 

The panther licked the blood that stained her 
paws and muzzle, and scratched her head repeat- 
edly, with the prettiest of gestures. 


most clearly in a trilogy from the 
Philosophical Studies. ‘* These 
books,’’ says Taine, ‘‘crown the 
author’s enterprise as a flower 
crowns a plant. In them his 
genius finds complete expression 
and final bloom.’’ The other 
works are photographs of reality, 
from which, in spite of his many 
interlarded comments, Balzac 
stands in a certain aloofness like 
the spectator of a drama. The 
Philosophical Studies, on the other 
hand, are comparable to an editor’s 
individual interpretation of a mag- 
num opus. They give us Balzac’s 
gloss on the book of life. He 
rejects the shoddy and discredited 
theory of Rousseau that man is 
born naturally good, and that it is 
society which corrupts him. He 
believes that man is born neutral, 
an uncompleted being, and that 
society, on the whole, under nor- 
mal conditions, improves and 
elevates him. It is self-interest 
and self-indulgence which deprave 
him, instincts for which the most 
powerful check is religion. And 
in Balzac’s view of the workings 
of religion we are brought face to 
face with the element of faith act- 
ing conjointly with the human 
will. His own career, while show- 
ing on the one side an inordinate 
love of luxury and high living, 
exhibits, also, on the other, the 
rigorous, abstemious discipline of an 
anchorite. It is one long illustra- 
tion of the force of will, the 
motive force by which man rises 
to the full dignity and power of his 
own character. Laying hold of 
the firm supports of faith, by will 
man lifts himself up from the 
ground. 

His theory of the will, in some 
respects fantastic, is developed in 
Louis Lambert. This is the first 
of this trilogy, and it is largely 
autobiographical. Louis is a 
precocious philosopher, like Cole- 
ridge, the “inspired charity boy”’ 
of Christ’s Hospital. He writes a 
treatise on the will, which, indeed, 
is the actual transcription of Bal- 
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“Well, finish your toilet quickly,’’ said the 
Frenchman to himself, whose gaiety returned 
with his courage; “we shall soon wish each 
other good morning.”’ 

He then seized the short dagger which he had 
taken from the Maugrabins. 

At that moment the panther turned her head in 
the direction of the Frenchman, and stared at him 
without approaching. The fixity of her metallic 
glance and the unbearable brightness of her eyes 


made the Provengal shudder, especially when the 


zac’s own ideas. Will, he con- 
ceives, is a fluid drawn from the 
universal ether; the body is more 
or less charged with it like an 
electric storage battery, and it is 
the source of energy and motion. 
Will has the power of making the 
mind dominate the body; under 
its direction the spirit, in greater 
or less degree, can be liberated 
from the trammels of the flesh and 
exalted to a refinement beyond the 
influence of the grosser appetites. 
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beast moved toward him; but he looked at her 
with a caressing air, and, with a glance as if to 
magnetize her, he permitted her to come close to 
him; then, by a movement as gentle and loving as 
if he desired to fondle the prettiest woman, he 
passed his hand over her body from head to tail, 
and scratched the yielding vertebre which ran 
along the yellow back of the panther. The beast 
raised her tail with evident pleasure, her eyes 
became gentle, and when, for the third time, the 
Frenchman used this selfish flattery, the panther 
purred just as cats do to express their satisfaction ; 
but this murmur came from a throat so strong and 
deep that it sounded in the grotto like the last 
swelling notes of the organ in a church. The 
Provengal, realising the importance of his caresses, 
redoubled them so as to appease and stupefy this 
imperious courtesan. When he felt convinced 
that he had overcome the ferocity of his capricious 
companion— whose hunger had, happily, been 
satisfied overnight, he rose and decided to make 
his exit from the cave. The panther permitted 
him to go, but when he had climbed to the crest 
of the hill she bounded with the nimbleness and 
lightness of a sparrow hopping from branch to 
branch, and drew close to the soldier, gently rub- 
bing herself against his legs and rounding her back 
like a cat; then, looking at her guest with a glance 
that had lost some of its fierceness, she uttered 
that savage cry that naturalists compare to the 
noise of a saw. 

“* She is very exacting,”’ said the Frenchman to 
himself, with a smile. 

He endeavored to play with the beast’s ears, 
to stroke her belly, and to scratch her head vigor- 
ously with his nails; and, perceiving that his 
manoeuvres succeeded, he tickled her skull with 
the point of his poniard while watching for the 
opportunity to kill her, but in discovering the 
thickness of the bones he trembled at the thought 
of not succeeding. 

The sultana of the desert manifested her approval 
of the ability of her slave by raising her head, 
stretching out her neck, and acknowledging her 
delight by her tranquil attitude. The Frenchman 


suddenly thought that, in order to dispatch this 
savage princess by a single blow, it would be 
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Indeed, pursuing the speculation 
to a daring distance, he declares 
that a man, by fixing the attention, 
has but to exert his will long 
enough in order to transform the 
universe to his thought. But all 
such volitional activity, be it ob- 
served, is at the expense of 
physical vitality. Louis Lambert, 
weak in body, titanic in intellectual 
strength, breaks his constitution 
in the strain of thought and 
ultimately becomes deranged. Bal- 
zac’s physical constitution had the 
endurance of an iron machine; 
but with the exception of the 
tragic conclusion, Louis Lambert 
is a revelation of himself, and the 
book shows him to be a mystic, 
a disciple of Swedenborg, a be- 
liever in the transcendent power of 
volition over the inborn instincts 
of self-indulgence and self-gratifi- 
cation. 

In The Magic Skin, the second 
of this trilogy, he shows in a 
strange, yet easily intelligible alle- 
gory, the result when the will is 
perverted and directed toward the 
debasing end of selfish, sensual 
gratifications. Raphzl, a prodigal 
about to commit suicide, comes 
into possession of a wild ass’s skin. 
It is a talisman, the characteristic 
virtue of which, like Aladdin’s 
wonderful lamp, is to fulfill the 
wishes of its owner. At each wish, 
however, it shrinks into smaller 
compass, and concomitant with 
this shrinkage is a curtailment of 
the man’s vitality. The final 
shriveling, Raphzl is informed in 
advance, will bring him inevitably 
to death. Nevertheless, the pro- 
fligate, calling for a short life and 
a merry one, takes the talisman, 
makes it the grand vizier of his 
debaucheries, and plunges into the 
madcap, dissolute gaiety of Paris. 
He is the archetype of egoism; all 
the energy of his will is bent upon 
selfish animal pleasure, and he 
desires life avidly in order to enjoy 
its low-grade sensations. Pauline, 
a tender, affectionate, devoted girl, 
halts the contraction of his soul 
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necessary to plunge his poniard into 
her throat, and he raised the blade 
in order to do so, when the panther, 
doubtless satisfied with the attentions 
that she had received, gracefully 
stretched herself at his feet, glancing 
at him from time to time with an 
expression which, in spite of its natu- 
ral ferocity, indistinctly betokened 
friendliness. The poor Provengal ate 
his dates, leaning against one of the 
palms; but he alternately scoured 
the desert with an anxious eye in the 
hope of discovering rescuers, and kept 
close watch on the uncertain clem- 
ency of his terriblecompanion. The 
panther watched the spot where the 
stones of the dates fell each time that 
he threw one away, and her eyes then 
expressed incredible distrust. The 
animal examined the Frenchman with 
commercial sagacity; and that’ the 
survey proved favorable was evident 
from the fact that, when he had 
finished his frugal meal, she licked 
his shoes, and with her rough, mus- 
cular tongue she removed with mar- 
vellous skill the dust that had become encrusted in 
the creases. 

““But when she gets hungry?’’ the Provengal 
thought. 

Notwithstanding the shudder created by this 
thought, the soldier, out of curiosity, proceeded to 
scan the proportions of the panther, which was 
one of the most magnificent of her species, standing 
three feet high and measuring four feet long, ex- 
clusive of her tail. ‘This powerful appendage was 
round like a cudgel, and nearly three feet long. 
The head of the beast, as big as a lioness’s, was 
remarkable for its cunning expression; the cold- 
blooded ferocity of a tiger was the prevailing 





characteristic; but there was besides a vague re- 
semblance to the face of a crafty woman. In 
short, the face of this solitary queen presented at 
this moment a kind of gaiety similar to that of a 
drunken Nero; she had slaked her thirst in blood 
and now wished to frolic. The soldier endeavored 
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THIS TOWER WAS BALZAC’S FAVORITE 
RETREAT DURING HIS STUDENT DAYS 


for awhile, but Fedora, the personi- 
fication of depraved, self-seeking 
society, is a stronger force of 
attraction, and in the end, the 
skin, shrunken to its last measure, 
Raphzl dies in a frenzy of rage, 
the exhausted victim of his own 
excesses. He had subdued the 
spirit to the flesh, and he died in 
his body of death. His career is 
the tragedy of the will prostituted 
to the carnal appetite. 

Seraphita, the third of this tril- 
ogy, is a tale of the will bent upon 
righteousness and the glorification 
of the spirit. The fable, baldly 
stated, is too fearful a tax upon 
the reader’s credulity, but Balzac 
often delighted to grow his sub- 
stantial fruit upon a visionary tree. 
Seraphita, in a way, bears the same 
relation to La Comédie Humaine 
that the Paradise does to the 
Divine Comedy of Dante. In- 
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to move to and fro; the panther gave him full 
course, satisfied to look after him—in this less 
resembling a faithful dog than a big Angora cat 
restlessly watching everything, even the movements 
of her master. When he turned round he saw 
the remains of his horse beside the spring, the 
panther having dragged the carcassthus far. About 
two-thirds of it had been devoured. This sight 
reassured the Frenchman. It was now easy to 
explain the absence of the panther and the con- 
sideration that she had shown him during his slum- 
ber. This first stroke of good luck emboldened him 
to tempt the future; he conceived the wild hope of 
keeping on good terms with the beast during the 
remainder of the day, not neglecting any means of 
taming her and securing her good graces. He 
returned near her, and had the unspeakable joy of 
observing her agitate her tail by an almost insensi- 
ble movement. Almost fearlessly he then sat 
down beside the panther, and they commenced 
playing together.. He handled her paws and her 
muzzle, and twisted her ears, threw her on her 
back, and vigorously scratched her warm and silky 
flank. The beast submitted, and when the soldier 
endeavored to rub the hair of her paws she care- 
fully withdrew her curved claws, making them as 
soft as silk. “The Frenchman, who kept one hand 
on his poniard, still thought of burying the blade 
in the belly of the over-trustful panther; but he 
feared lest he should be immediately strangled in 
her dying convulsions. Moreover, he felt some 
remorse which appealed to him to spare so inoffen- 
sive a creature. It seemed to him that he had 
found a friend in the boundless desert. A recol- 
lection of his youthful years led him to make an 
effort to induce the panther to answer to the 
name of a former lover, for he now felt less fear 
of her, and admired her agility, gracefulness, and 
suppleness. 

Toward the close of the day he became accus- 
tomed to his perilous position, and he almost liked 
its sufferings. His companion at length habitually 
looked at him when in a falsetto voice he called: 
““Mignonne!’’ At sunset Mignonne repeatedly 
expressed herself in deep and melancholy cries. 

“She is well brought up!’ thought the light- 
hearted soldier ; ‘“ she says her prayers.”’ 
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deed, in a modified form, the 
stamp of Dante’s original is 
plainly noticeable. 

Seraphita is a bizarre being; to 
the young man of the narrative 
she appeals as a woman, to the 
young girl asaman. This strange 
creature is, in fact, an asexual 
spirit, temporarily housed in an 
earthly body, who lives in the 
calm solitude of a Norwegian 
fiord. Balzac ascribes to this 
being his own fundamental tenet 
that in faith is found the fullness 
of life. By the power of pure 
will and by the virtue of incessant 
prayer Seraphita attains the vision 
of the divine, and departs from 
the material clay to merge her 
spirit with the eternal spirit of God. 
“From the couch of thought to 
the frontier of the universe,’’ he 
writes elsewhere, “‘there are but 
two steps—will and faith.”’ 

The Philosophic Studies, which 
are undeniably Balzac’s private an- 
notations to his impersonal tran- 
scriptions of society, correct any 
false impressions about his being 
a misanthrope or a pander of 
vicious literature. It must be 
admitted that the fantastic char- 
acter of the outer garment of 
these fictions and the preponder- 
ance of the intellectual over the 
emotional elements give some 
pretext for the criticism of Henry 
James, who declares that Balzac 
had no real religious feeling, that 
he was morally superficial, and 
that he concocted elaborate masses 
of folly. Yet he who perceives the 
true relation of the will to the 
complex forces of environment 
must grant that Balzac is a whole- 
some tonic for that latter-day fatal- 
ism which classes the freedom of 
the will among the figments of the 
imagination, and leaves man a 
helpless, storm-driven atom upon 
the chaotic waves of chance. He 


was no pessimist; he believed in 
humanity’s future, in man’s nobler 
destiny, .even though at the pre- 
sent the race has not advanced 
beyond the lower stages of devel- 
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But this mental jest only occurred to him when 
he had observed the peaceful attitude in which his 
comrade rested. 

““ Come, my fair little one, I will let you go to 
bed first,’’ he said to her, thinking that he would 
be able to run away more easily when she should 
be asleep, and that he could reach another lair 
during the night. 

The soldier impatiently awaited the hour when 
he might flee, and when it arrived he set out 
rapidly in the direction of the Nile; but he had 
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opment. ‘They misconceive this 
novelist who, reading afew volumes 
descriptive of flamboyant vice, fail 
to attain his comprehensive point 
of view whence he surveyed 
humanity as a whole and _ per- 
ceived, as well, the trend of its 
motion. 

Balzac’s work, then, judged in 
its integrity, is not a distortion of 
truth ; it is not merely a picture 
of static conditions. It has a 
dynamic value; it is conceived in 
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hardly traversed a quarter of a league over the sand 
when he heard the panther bounding behind him, 
uttering from time to time those hoarse, saw-like 
sounds, more terrifying even than the dull thud of 
her bounding footfall. 

“Well,” said he to himself, ‘““she has taken a 
great liking to me! This young panther has per- 
haps never met anyone before; it is very flattering 
to enjoy her first love.”’ 

At this moment the Frenchman sank into one 
of those quicksands so dreaded by travelers, from 





harmony with the evolutionary 
view of man, and though lacking, 
perhaps, in moral fervor, it possesses 
moral dignity. 

It is a question, however, 
whether the conception of La 
Comedie Humaine as a whole is 
not too stupendous for the limita- 
tions of art. His avowed inten- 
tion, following the method of the 
zoologist, was to treat mankind 
as the scientist treats the fauna of 
a country, studying the develop- 
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which it is impossible to extricate one’s self. 
Feeling himself a captive, he uttered a cry of 
alarm ; the panther seized him by the collar with 
her teeth, and with a vigorous leap backward 
pulled him from the gulf as if by magic. 

““Ah, Mignonne!”’ cried the soldier, caressing 
her enthusiastically, ““we are friends now until 
death. But no tricks, remember !”’ 

Then he retraced his steps. 

From that time the desert seemed to him in- 
habited. It held a creature to whom the French- 
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ment of types and species under 
the differentiating forces of en- 
vironment. In this aspect of the 
matter the inhabitant of Paris 
differs from the resident of the 
provinces in.some such way as 
the lion of the jungle differs from 
the bear of the frozen north—in 
the Parisian atmosphere there is a 
tropical abundance of intellectual 
activity; in the provinces there is 
frigid sterility. —The environment, 
in large measure, conditions char- 
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man could talk, whose wild nature was softened 
toward him, without his knowing the cause of 
this extraordinary friendship. However powerful 
the soldier’s desire might be to remain standing 
and on his guard, he could not resist the power of 
sleep. On awakening he could not see Mignonne. 
He ascended the hillock, and in the distance 
he saw her running with the bounding motion 
peculiar to the animals of her species, who cannot, 
owing to the extraordinary flexibility of their ver- 


tebral column, run like most animals. Mignonne 


acter ; occupations and professions 
exert their influences as well. 
The soldier differs from the states- 
man as the predatory wolf differs 
from the cunning fox. La Comédie 
Humaine is a study in social species 
as Balzac observed them in his 
own country. It purports to be 
a compendious history of men 
and manners in nineteenth cen- 
tury France and, in so far as the 
French are representative of the 
race, a history of the human 
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arrived with her lips smeared with gore; she 
received from her companion the necessary quota 
of caresses, testifying the while, by repeated purr- 
ing, to the enjoyment she experienced. Her eyes 
lacked all ferocity of expression, and were turned 
upon the Provencal with even more gentleness 
than on the previous evening, and the latter 
addressed her as he would a domestic animal : 

“‘Ah, ah! mademoiselle, you are an honest girl, 
aren’t you? Just look at this!—we like to be 
fondled. Aren’t you ashamed? Have you de- 
voured some Maugrabin? Well, they are only 
animals like you. But you are not going to craunch 
Frenchmen at any rate—I shouldn’t love you any 
longer!’’ 

Some days passed in this way. This companion- 
ship enabled the Provengal to admire the sublime 
grandeur of the desert. Now that he experienced 
moments of calm and fear, found nourishment, and 
a creature of whom he thought, his soul was stirred 
by contrasts—his life was full of opposing condi- 
tions. Solitude revealed all its secrets to him, and 
wrapped him in all its charms. He saw, at sunrise 
and sunset, glorious effects unknown to the world 
of habitated places. He trembled on hearing over 
his head the gentle whistling-sound of a bird in 
flight—rare visitant!—on seeing the clouds blend 
their misty outlines—ever-changing, many-tinted 
travelers. During the night watches he studied 
the moonlight effects on the sea of sand, on which 
the waves of the simoon rolled in undulating and 
rapidly changing effects. He lived in the blaze of 
the Oriental day, he marveled at its wonderful 
magnificence; often, having watched the terrific 
majesty of a storm on this plain, when the uplifted 
sands became a red, searching fog, a deadly cloud, 
with delight he saw the veil of night drawn, for 
with it came the beneficent freshness of the stars. 
He heard imaginary music in the heavens. Then 
the solitude taught him to draw on the treasures of 
revery. He passed whole hours in recalling trifles, 
in comparing his past with his present life. Finally 
he became enamored of his panther, for he felt the 
need of loving. Whether his will, forcibly exerted, 
had softened the character of his companion, or, 
thanks tothe battles then waged in the desert, she 
found abundant food, certain it is that she respected 


heart, with its virtues and vices, 
its sentiments and passions. There 
are ninety-seven titles in the cata- 
logue of his works, not including 
some twenty juvenile efforts which 
he disowned. And in these vol- 
umes there are upwards of two 
thousand characters, all of which 
are distinctly individualized, al- 
though not all are equally endowed 
with vitality. Some are only care- 
ful catalogues of qualities, while 
others have been created into 
breathing, sentient beings, as real 
as our aeighbors and relatives. 
He has classified them into groups, 
mainly on geographical lines, and 
he has recorded their histories in 
scenes from private, provincial, 
Parisian, political, military, and 
country life. It is an amazing 
proof of his versatility that, unlike 
most novelists, his characters are 
not modeled upon prevailing types. 
There are almost as many diverse 
temperaments as there are names 
and personages. ‘‘ He is,’’ says 
Taine, ‘‘after Shakespeare, the 
greatest storehouse for documents 
of human nature.” 

Undeniably, then, avast scientific 
classification of the genus homo, 
it is a debatable question whether 
such a treatise, considered as a 
whole, is an artistic product. Art 
demands a unity of impression. 
You can get an artistic effect 
from an immense architectural 
pile like a Gothic cathedral, be- 
cause you can take it all in ata 
glance on the instant. But you 
cannot get it from ninety odd books. 
The effect is chaotic, not artistic. 
A comparison of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy—the most artistic thing 
of huge proportions ever conceived 
—with Balzac’s Comedie Humaine, 
will enforce this distinction. 

Dante’s plan is just as large, if 
not larger than Balzac’s. It isthe 
history of man and his ideals in 
the middle ages; of his life in this 
world and the next. It is a record 
of his vices and virtues with their 
punishments and rewards. Shakes- 
peare himself is neither more pro- 
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the life of the Frenchman, who came at length to 
distrust her no longer in seeing her so tame. He 
passed the major part of his time in sleeping; but 
he was obliged to keep watch like a spider in the 
meshes of his web, so as to lose no chance of 
effecting his escape if anyone crossed the limits of 
his horizon. He had sacrificed his shirt in order 
to make a flag, which he hoisted at the top of a 
leafless palm-tree. Prompted by necessity, he 
devised the plan of keeping it spread, by stretching 
it on wands, for the wind might fail to wave it at 
the moment when a hoped-for traveler might scan 
the desert. 

During the weary hours, when he abandoned 
hope, he amused himself with the panther. He 
grew at length to recognize the various changes in 
her tones, the expression of her glances; and he 
had studied all the shades that played over her 
golden coat. Mignonne never growled now, even 
when he seized her by the tuft of her redoubtable 
tail, in order to count the number of black and 
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found nor more comprehensive. 
Yet Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy is 
wrought out in a hundred cantos 
of some thirteen thousand lines, 
according to a plan as simple and 
as easily grasped in its entirety as 
the spectacle of the Parthenon, 
based on the Acropolis and cano- 
pied by the clouds. You see in 
Dante a great black pit with its 
descending roadway, lined with 
the abodes of sinners; you see a 
mountain with its circular terraces, 
ascending in corkscrew fashion, on 
which the penitents toilsomely 
travel to their purification; you 
see the spheres of the empyrean 
flashing with celestial lights and 
the haloed throngs of the angels. 
And as you observe, your mood 
passes from terror to hope, from 
hope to triumph, and the total 
impression is of the destiny of 
man, issuing from the defilement 
of sin to the glory of the life ever- 
lasting. Art has never compressed 
so much within so little space, 
and with such simplicity, pictur- 
esqueness, and grandeur. 

Dante has succeeded where 
Balzac was foredoomed to artistic 
failure. One cannot get the 
simple, single impression of great 
art from La Comédie Humaine for 
the reason that the mind cannot 
grasp the details and compose the 
picture. Zola’s elaborate com- 
parison of Balzac’s works to an 
unfinished Tower of Babel cannot 
be visualized in accord with the 
facts. The characters are dis- 
associated atoms, or disassociated 
groups, unrelated by any artistic 
laws. If La Comédie Humaine is 
an artistic product, viewed as a 
whole, then likewise is Noah’s 
Ark, with its collection of animals, 
an artistic product. The truth is 
that La Comédie Humaine is an 
encyclopedia of classified facts. 
In so far as these are literally 
accurate, it is science like the 
work of Buffon, Cuvier, Agassiz ; 
in so far as these facts are recon- 
ceived and reborn in the author’s 
imagination it is fiction, flatter- 
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white rings which ornamented it so gracefully, and 
at a distance shone in the sun like jewels. He 
found pleasure in studying the fine and soft out- 
lines, the pure whiteness of the soft belly, and the 
gracefulness of the panther’s head. But he was 
most delighted when she frolicked; and the nimble- 
ness, the youthful gambols of the ‘animal aston- 
ished him always; he admired her suppleness when 
she bounded, crawled, glided, smoothed her fur, 
clung to him, rolled over and over, crouched, 
darted about everywhere. However sudden her 
bound, however smooth the block of granite on 
which she gamboled, she stopped suddenly on 
hearing the word: “‘ Mignonne!”’ 

““She has a soul!” he said, while studying the 
contentment of this queen of the sandy wastes, 
like them, golden, white, solitary, and burning. 


““What was the end of this association between 
two creatures so well adapted to a mutual under- 
standing ?”’ asked the lady. 

“It ended, as all ardent passions do, in a misunder- 
standing. It may be supposed that on one side or 
the other there was treachery; one, from pride, 
never makes an explanation, the other quarrels 
from obstinacy. The soldier added, when he told 
me of the dénoument : 

‘I do not know in what way I hurt her, but she 
turned round as if she were mad, and with her 
sharp teeth tore the flesh of my thigh, slightly 
without doubt. Believing that she intended to 
devour me, I plunged my dagger into her throat. 
She rolled over, uttering a cry that froze my blood, 
and I saw her struggling while watching me with- 
out a signof anger. I would have given the world, 
my cross that I had not yet received, to restore her 
to life. It seemed to me that I had slain a human 
being. The soldiers, who caught sight of my 
flag and ran to my aid, found me weeping bitterly. 
—Yes, monsieur,’ he continued, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘I have fought since then in Germany, 
Spain, Russia, and France; I have moved my car- 
cass about a great deal; I have seen nothing equal 
to the desert—ah! that is really beautiful!’”’ 


Translated by J. ALFRED BURGAN. 


Courtesy of George Barrie & Sons, Philadelphia. 


ingly comparable to that of the 
world’s greatest novelists. But 
the fundamental conception is 
purely intellectual, and as such it 
must be regarded as science, and 
not art. 

Many of the individual volumes 
considered by themselves, like 
Eugenie Grandet, Old Goriot, 
and The Magic Skin, are splendid 
specimens of the artist’s craft; 
yet many others, such as The Sons 
of the Soil, to take a good exam- 
ple, are only sociological mono- 
graphs. In_ sheer intellectual 
power Balzac is doubtless the 
greatest novelist that ever lived. 
But he wrote like a task-driven 
fiend under pressure ; he conceived 
a thing in his intellect and 
dashed it out, in many cases, 
without letting it grow and 
mature in the imagination until it 
acquired the power of artistic im- 
pressiveness. He did not wait for 
the imagination to fuse the cold 
fact into the emotion; he was 
too easily contented with the idea 
and cared too little about the 
atmosphere. Balzac, in taking up 
the idea of La Comédie Humaine, 
and often in executing the details, 
made the same mistake that 
Wordsworth made with his fatu- 
ous Excursion. He gave us 
truth, but truth without charm, 
without beauty, without emotional 
values; and without these truth 
is not art. Balzac showed in 
even a far larger way the genius 
of a great thinker; but his intel- 
lect, bent upon completing a vast 
scheme, led him at times into 
fields where his artistic powers 
could not follow. The result is 
frequently that sense of strained 
effort so deadly to art. If he had 
thrown his systematic classification 
away and obeyed, first of all, the 
promptings of his creative imagina- 
tion, like Shakespeare, he would 
have won a greater reputation as 
an artist. 
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The Chantrey fund has been the subject 
of one of the most vexed debates of the 
yearinthe English press. It is charged that 
this fund, established under Academy trus- 
teeship for the encouragement of British art, 
has been perverted to an indoor relief fund 
for impecunious British artists and Acad- 
emy mediocrities and sons-in-law. It was 
the desire of the testator that the paintings 
bought each year should embody the high- 
est achievement of the day, irrespective of 
personal or official prejudices. Instead, 
scarcely a painting of genius is to be found 
in the whole collection. The greatest 
artists of the generation are unrepresented, 
while the walls of the room in the Tate 
Gallery, where the collection is now housed, 
are lined with mechanical variations of 
approved Academy themes. 

The trustees, human like their critics, 
have not always gone astray. They can 
scarcely be charged with maladministration 
in their recent purchase of Ralph Peacock’s 
Ethel. It is not a work of genius, but its 
sincerity and insight lift it well above the 
dead level of the average. Mr. Peacock 
has entered sympathetically into the pen- 
sive mood of this golden-haired maiden. 
The wistful face, the blue eyes with their 
dreamy, far-away look, the half awkward, 
and yet paradoxically graceful, posture of 
the girl just awakening to self-conscious- 
ness, make a charming picture. Both 
coloring and drawing are good, and the 
treatment broad and decisive. 

kK OX 


Rembrandt van Rhyn has been called 
the most modern of the masters. Modern 
he certainly is, in sincerity and freedom 
from tradition, in the stress laid on light, 
in the blending of realism and idealism 
equally characteristic of our own complex 
time. His men and women are of his own 
day, from the streets of Amsterdam or 


Leyden. Yet so intense is their individ- 
ualism that it merges in the universal, and 
our age and all ages find kinship in its 
spirit. The Portrait of an Old Woman, 
reproduced here from the painting in the 
National Gallery, shows its seventeenth 
century Dutch origin in the ruff and close- 
fitting cap with its semi-circular ear-pieces. 
Yet that face, vital, insistent, sincere, is of 
our own acquaintance. It is a miracle of 
divination. ‘The old dame’s personality is 
revealed with dramatic force, no less intense 
because repressed. The eighty-three years 
that the dim words on the side of the paint- 
ing tell of are recorded even more legibly 
in every wrinkle of the deep-seared face. 
She does not wholly live in the past tense ; 
she is vigorous still, hearty-cheeked and 
wonderfully clear-eyed, intensely alive in 
the ill-humor that pervades the whole face. 

The portrait belongs to Rembrandt’s 
early period, to the year 1634, when the 
young artist of twenty-seven had just mar- 
ried the much-pictured Saskia. Its incisive 
drawing, its truthful modeling, are subor- 
dinate to the treatment of light, which 
presents all the contrast characteristic of 
this period. On the high-keyed foreground 
the light is concentrated with an emphasis 
the more effective from the sombre tone of 
the background. Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro 
is not wholly true to nature, but in it 
one aspect of truth finds more powerful 
expression than on the canvas of any other 


master. 
* *K * 


Showing strongly Dutch influence in 
treatment and theme, Mr. Hopwood’s /n- 
dustry is characteristically British in its peril- 
ously near approach to preaching a sermon 
in paint. The most strenuous advocate 
of art for art’s sake, however, would 
doubtless admit that if sermons must be 
painted it is at least better to paint them 
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well than badly. And Mr. Hopwood 
paints, and preaches, well. The drawing 
is close and decisive, and the coloring 
effectively handled ; the sombre browns are 
admirably contrasted with the sunset glow 
at the window and the bright gleam of the 
coals. Both the inmates are concentrated 
on the tasks in hand. The boy, holding 
a slate in true schoolboy grip, is wrestling 
strenuously with a knotty problem. In 
his mother’s face there is a life-time of 
patient toil. ‘There is more; there is a 
sense of the worth of work, and yet an 
aloofness from it—as of one who finds, not 
loses, herself in her labor—that add a touch 
of dignity to the copybook moral. 


* *K 


Few recent pictures have found more 
favor with the story-loving public than 
The Vigil, by John Pettie, R.A. It rep- 
resents one of the most picturesque inci- 
dents of the brave days of chivalry—the 
young squire’s night-long watch in prayer 
and fasting on the eve of receiving the 
accolade of knighthood. The ceremony 
symbolizes the intimate connection that 
existed between the church and the 
knightly orders during the crusades. 
Knighthood was a consecration; its neo- 
phytes swore to “ break the heathen and 
uphold the Christ.’’ Consecration is the 
pervading note of Mr. Pettie’s work. The 
dim vastness of the cathedral columns fur- 
nish a fitting setting. The face bears an 
intense, rapt expression; the uplifted eyes 
and the earnest mouth, the hands eagerly 
clasped on the cross-hilted sword, the firm, 
ready attitude, witness the high purpose of 
this young soldier of the church. The 
white robe and the red cloak of his order 
accentuate the solemn awe of the scene 
while relieving it. The decorative quality 
of the picture, as well as its subject, at 
once call to mind the work of the master 
of this genre, Edwin Abbey. 


* *K * 


Chichester Canal, though an unfinished 
work, is a typical example of Turner’s 
second period. It is a finely imaginative 
study of sunset and desolation, the key- 
notes of nearly all of Turner’s art. Mr. 
J. C. Storey has written a sympathetic 
interpretation of this painting, in the 
course of which he says: “‘It is full of 
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light, and yet solemn, calm, and almost 
plaintive. There is even gentle movement 
in it, for the smooth waters glide along 
and carry us with them into the picture. 
We all know that the sun does not go out 
like‘a candle, yet the old way of painting 
it was nearly this. But here the sun, 
though partly sunk behind the hill in 2the 
distance, seems by its intensity to be in 
front of it, and to burn a fiery gap and 
hollow in it. We have all seen this. . . . 
Nothing could be simpler than the compo- 
sition; a river in perspective, a long hori- 
zon, and the old ship-——yes, that ship fills 
it with human interest; now no longer 
buffeted by the waves, this survivor of 
perilous adventures rests for a while by a 
green bank that is fringed with summer 
trees and long rushes; its little pennant 
droops listlessly from its tall masts that rise 
in the gentle breath of evening and sink 
down reflected roots in the living waters.’’ 


* *K 


To take the sea for one’s province, the 
whole sea and the sea only, isa program at 
once ambitious and restricted. It is this 
program to which the English artist, 
Thomas Somerscales, has for many years 
adhered with unvarying devotion and no 
small measure of success. His broad, 
strong seascapes, alive with great stretches 
of azure sea and canopying sky and the 
full-rigged sailing ships of an older day, are 
a prominent feature of each year’s Royal 
Academy. Off Valparaiso, which was 
exhibited four years ago and is now in the 
Tate Gallery, shows a large barque short- 
ening sail to take on the pilot. It is a 
picturesque composition, luminous and 
spirited, painted with a firmness that shows 
the skilful draughtsman and an accuracy 
that bears compelling witness to the artist’s 
close and sympathetic study of nature. 
The vessels have the buoyancy of life, 
seeming to dance before one’s eyes on the 
heavy groundswell of the Chilean coast. 
The great sweep of blue, palpitating ocean 
is of convincing power, though its deep 
indigo is somewhat exaggerated in its con- 
trast with the paleness of the sky. It isa 
sailor’s sea, not a poet’s, but it expresses 
well the straightforward purpose of the 
artist. The painting is strong in its well- 
handled technic, and its broad, direct 
simplicity. 
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CHARLES GRAFLY, SCULPTOR 
AN APOSTLE OF SYMBOLISM 


Charles Grafly, one of the most promis- 
ing of America’s younger sculptors, is a 
Pennsylvanian, of Quakerorigin. Although 
but twelve years have passed since he was 
a pupil at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts and, later, of Chapu and Dampt 
in Paris, Mr. Grafly has produced much 
that is noteworthy, not only as evidence 
of present ability but as promise of future 
achievement. 

His first great success was an ideal bust 
of Dedalus, executed in Paris at the con- 
clusion of his first two years of foreign 
influence, and exhibited at the Salon of 
1890. The following year this bust was 
exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, where it received a men- 
tion, and was purchased by the trustees of 
the Temple Fund, who caused it to be 
cast in bronze and added to the permanent 
collections of the Academy. Thus it is 
interesting and satisfying to see that the 
sculptor’s first substantial recognition came 
from the institution in which his immature 
art instincts were fostered. 

A record of these early days of struggle 
includes a long list of regulation honors 
and medals. These gave him fame—whose 
futility he has since typified in the bronze 
group, /n Much Wisdom, shown last season 
—rather than confidence in himself. For 
medals and honors are cheap forms of. glory, 
prizes which stimulate only to their own 
attainment, and involve the bitterness of 
contest and success at the price of others’ 
failure. During the winter of 1890-91 
Grafly modeled in Paris a life-size nude 
figure called Mauvais Présage, which was 
noticed at the Salon of 1891. This statue 
is now in the permanent collection of the 
Detroit Art Museum. At about this time 
Mr. Grafly received his call to the chair 
of sculpture in the Pennsylvania Academy 
and also at the Drexel Institute. By way 
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of preparation he visited the principal art 
centres and schools of Europe before 
returning to America. 

In 1893 his exhibit of collected work at 
the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, won 
him a medal, and in 1895 his admirable 
bust of his mother brought him another 
from Atlanta. In 1898 he won the Penn- 
sylvania Academy’s gold medal of honor, 
and in 1900 he was similarly successful at 
the International Exposition in Paris with 
his group of exhibits. This included The 
Vulture of War, The Symbol of Life, From 
Generation to Generation, Portrait of my 
Mother, and Portrait of Mrs. Charles 
Grafly. Last year he was elected to the 
Council of the National Sculptors’ Society, 
an honor, which, coming from his peers, has 
more practical value and marks more actual 
progress than higher-sounding titles. 

Taking Grafly’s work as a whole, its 
dominant characteristic is symbolism, show- 
ing a trend of thought immensely affected 
by the love of allegory, which is at once 
his weakness and his strength. Fellow- 
sculptors have been impatient of this aspect 
of his work, objecting to a form of art 
that must be explained to them, while they 
have marveled at the quality of his surfaces 
and the strength of his anatomical con- 
struction. Perhaps in his earlier groups 
the note was struck with too much insist- 
ence, but in his maturer work, while the 
thought may be at times involved, the lines 
and shapes of these symbolic accessories 
call for unqualified admiration. 

In speaking of The Symbol of Life, 
Lorado Taft said: “‘I could not fathom 
its meaning, so did not try; the modeling 
of those splendid bodies was a language 
more intelligible to me. I have never 
passed this group without walking around 
it, and around again, so big and masterly 
is its workmanship. I don’t know why he 
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made the splendid woman larger than her 
companion. I don’t know why he gave 
her that ungraceful pose, except that they 
may keep step; I don’t know what the thing 
in her hand means—the globe of ivory and 
the stalk of wheat, and I don’t want to 
know—but I glory in the construction of 
the two figures; the bigness of the hand- 


IN MUCH WISDOM 
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ling; the gravity of the faces and dignity 
of carriage; the hanging of the flesh upon 
the bones; the sinuous flow of the surface 
so contrasting in the two; the power and 
subtlety of modeling all things essential, 
and the noble disregard of impertinent and 
unimportant details.’’ 

The Vulture of War,a fragment of a 
great group as yet unrealized, brought 
to life in the little studio of the Rue 
Notre Dame des Champs, in Paris, 
during the winter of 1895, was the first 
of those important expressions in which, 
untrammeled by the limitations of a 
commission, the sculptor may say all that 
he means in his own way. From Gen- 
eration to Generation followed The 
Symbol of Life, in 1899—a contrast, 
this time, between age and _ youth. 
This small bronze was extensively exhib- 
ited and provoked much discussion. The 
symbolic suggestion still dominates the 
thought of the group, but with more con- 
sistency, and more clever handling than is 
shown in the Symbol, so that its discovery 
pleases because it presents a characteristic 
flavor. The sculptor’s personality reveals 
itself in these groups, done from the pure 
art impulse. 

In Much Wisdom, shown last winter, 
may be taken as typical of Grafly’s exhibi- 
tion work. The figure is wonderfully fin- 
ished in modeling and rich in detail. A 
woman stands upon a wreath of bay leaves, 
from which is suggested the growth of a 
serpent that coils its lithe form across her 
shoulders and rears its head, with fangs 
protruded, to intercept the gaze of the 
woman, who holds at arm’s length a mir- 
ror, so that she sees its head, not hers, 
reflected. The idea expressed is a truth, 
accepted in bitterness by each so-called suc- 
cessful worker, but old as the Bible and as 
beautifully told by ancient sages. With 
such means of expression at command, 
with such knowledge of the harmonious 
adaptation of elaborate signs and forms to 
the utterance of thought, it would seem 
that a message of more vital import to the 
troubled conditions of our times might 
have been conveyed. 

Three distinguished portrait busts—of 
Joseph Rodefer de Camp, Dr. Louis Starr, 


and James McManes—form a_ notable 
group along the line of his recent success. 
De Camp’s bust was made in the summer 
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of 1902, when both artists were enjoying 
an outing on the Cape Ann coast. Com- 
menced purely as a diversion from the life 
of unaccustomed inactivity, the bust of his 
friend and fellow-artist shows all the fresh 
evidence of acon amore performance. The 
circumstances were inspiring, and the bust 
soon grew to an importance which ranks 
it now as one of the sculptor’s most nota- 
ble achievements. The portraits of Dr. 
Starr, the famous specialist in children’s 
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of Major-General John F. Reynolds tops 
the right-hand column as companion to 
the statue of General Meade by Daniel 
Chester French, which is similarly placed 
to the left of the roadway. Built for a 
great height, the statue carries well, while 
the details are carefully expressed. 

The construction of the main fountain 
in the scheme of decoration at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, was en- 
trusted to Mr. Grafly by the director of 





ELECTRICITY 


GROUP FOR LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


diseases, and that of James McManes 
antedate the De Camp bust by a year or 
more.: The three taken together show a 
realization of the sculptor’s grasp of char- 
acter, for the types are wonderfully differ- 
ent. To introduce the symbolic phase 
again, Grafly has designed the pedestals 
to express with subtle eloquence the 
characteristics of the men. 

Mr. Grafly received a lion’s share of the 
work upon the Smith Memorial Arch in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. His figure 


sculpture. The subject, Man, gave oppor- 
tunity for the use of symbol and allegory. 
Man, the enigmatical, veiled and inscruta- 
ble, tops the fountain. Below, the five 
senses—expressed in human forms—make 
a decorative base in strong relief, and 
under these again are groups expressing 
the emotions. The success of the fountain 
was widely recognized. 

The St. Louis World’s Fair is now 
engaging the attention of no less thana 
hundred sculptors, in the elaborate lay-out 
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of the grounds contemplated by Karl Bit- 
ter, the director of sculpture. Two of 
the most important of these commissions 
have been assigned to Mr. Grafly. His 
figure, Truth, will become part of the 
permanent Fine Arts Palace, a building 
destined to have the greatest importance 
to the art of sculpture, since its embellish- 
ments will be in marble and _ bronze. 
Truth, by Grafly, and Nature, by Philip 
Martiny, will balance each other in two 


ELECTRICITY—A DETAIL 


niches in the facade of the building, whose 
entrance will be flanked by colossal seated 
figures in marble, representing Sculpture 
and Painting, by French and Louis St. 
Gaudens. Truth will bein gilded bronze, 
against a mosaic background. Mr. Grafly’s 
conception of the subject shows the figure 
of a young woman seated in alert posture 
upon asphere supported by a widely-opened 
shell. Beneath her feet she crushes two 
serpents which, rearing their heads in the 
death struggle, form strikingly suggestive 
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decorative lines in the general scheme. 
The figure is gracefully modeled with the 
charm of subtle surface distinctions of 
which Mr. Grafly makes so much. The 
quality of the shell is admirably rendered, 
its polished interior and rough-hewn exter- 
ior being particularly effective against the 
soft pliancy of the figure. The type of the 
woman’s face is noble, and her expression 
frank, fearless, and penetrating. 


The sculptor’s second work for St. 





Louis is a group to surmount the main 
entrance to the Electrical Building. It 
represents in three figures the mystery of 
the force of electricity. The central fig- 
ure, the force—mythological in character 
—sits upright upon a throne-like seat and 
supports the outstretched arms of the man 
and woman seated on each side of it, who 
complete the electrical circuit by lightly 
touching the knees of the central figure 
with their fingers. This group was com- 
pleted in the sculptor’s summer studio at 
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Folly Cove, Massachusetts, where he lived 
from June to October. To transplant 
the accessories of his art to this remote 
spot on the Cape Ann coast required 
courage. But once there, a more inspir- 
ing spot could scarcely be imagined. The 
house which Mr. Grafly secured for resi- 
dence is situated on a height overlooking 
the blue sea as it stretches away toward 
the open, and comprehends a view of the 
near-by homes of the “ natives,’’ and the 
huts of the fisher-folk which nestle in by 
the small rock-bound cave. The industry 
of the place makes an appeal to the sculp- 
tor’s sympathy. The beautiful surface of 
nature here is rich in granite and dotted 
with the tents of the stone-cutters. Pic- 
turesque types of Swedes and Finns work 
the quarries and give to the Cape a foreign 
aspect. 

The studio was an erstwhile barn, con- 
verted to its new use simply by removing a 
bit of the upper flooring, for a good north 
light was already provided. For a long 
time models were not obtainable, but the 
group progressed rapidly despite hindrances, 
and was ready for the moulders by the end 
of August. The matrix was made in the 
studio and shipped in sections to Boston, 
where the group was cast in plaster and 
sent to the shops at Hoboken, New Jersey, 
where the enlargements for all the Exposi- 
tion sculpture are made. 

Several portrait busts are under way in 
the Philadelphia studio, and Mr. Grafly is 
about to start work upon his commissions 
for the New York Custom House. He is 
to make two of the twelve figures repre- 
senting different countries which will form 
part of its architectural scheme. The 
figures allotted to Mr. Grafly will typify 
England and America. 

There is little of the poetic dreamer in 
Grafly, nothing of the artistic pose. His 
studio is a well-equipped workshop, ampli- 
fied and modified to fit his growing needs, 
as commissions have yearly become more 
numerous and more important. It is 
easily accessible for business purposes, and 
yet sufficiently off the line of routine travel 
to insure quiet and freedom from casual 
interruption. Here, clad in white duck 
and moccasins, Mr. Grafly is to be found 
always at work. With him, to conceive 
an idea is to execute it, and the studio, 
while full of sketch models of works 
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accomplished or in process of construction, 
is singularly free from the tentative output 
of the visionary sculptor. Early training 
doubtless has much to do with this sculp- 
tor’s strong executive faculty. For five 
years he worked at the trade of marble 
cutting, learning the technical side of his 
art, while its emotional development was 
in its incipiency. 

It is particularly interesting to note that 
this sculptor, whose fancy leads him to 
the use of ornate forms in the construction 
of his simplest work, is of Quaker extract- 
ion. His sole evidence of inherited talent 
is in the treasured effects of his maternal 
grandfather, who, when cut off from active 
life by untimely disablement, employed his 
enforced leisure in the dexterous cutting of 
wonderful portrait silhouettes and paper 
devices, including, as piece de resistance, a 
certificate of his marriage, which, for sim- 
plicity of design and quaintness of embel- 
lishment, is the envy of connoisseurs of 
this lost art. 

In so much as an artist must of neces- 
sity express himself in his work, there is 
much -in Charles Grafly’s personality 
which inevitably leads to a better compre- 
hension of his sculpture, and more in a 
study of his work and manner of working 
which gives the keynote to a nature that 
is unconventional and almost baffling 
in its absolute directness and sincerity. 
Grafly is characterized by a certain 
definiteness of purpose, a quiet adherence 
to the tenets of a self-imposed faith, which 
have served him well, carrying him across 
apparently insuperable obstacles in the 
early days of sparse encouragement when 
public recognition at all hazards is the 
Mecca usually sought. Hence we find 
Grafly one of the few of the younger 
sculptors to take his courage in both hands 
and resist the destructive allurements of 
competitions. Hence we find him en- 
tirely adamant to the appeals of his clients 
for the conventional working out of their 
commissions, and thus his work, whatever 
its limitations, is the unsullied reflection of 
himself, the honest expression of his 
thought, quite unaffected by anything from 


the outside. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 


Provided that too many things have not 
crowded upon our attention in the inter- 
val, it is as easy to remember an event that 
occurred a hundred years ago as one that 
happened last week. But the pace at 
which we are now living, and the abun- 
dance and detail of the reports of occur- 
rences furnished by newspapers and other 
periodicals, so surfeit the mind as to produce 
the effect of a false perspective; recent 
matters appear remote; and even the events 
most striking at the time of their coming 
speedily grow indistinct, and fade into the 
common background. Our memory is 
not only weakened by the multitude of 
aids which it receives, but it becomes ane- 
mic from too constant employment with 
trivialities. 

We call this the age of new things; but 
if our memory were better, we should 
often discover that what seems new is really 
but a fresh face on an old fact. It might 
turn out that there is nothing essentially 
unprecedented even in radium, or in the cor- 
ruption of politics. Proteus runs through 
a seeming gamut of transformations, but 
remains at bottom pretty much the same 
old sixpence. There may be new combi- 
nations, circumstances, and consequences; 
but the elementary truths which animate 
the drama are not enlarged or altered. It 
may, therefore, prove edifying as well as 


entertaining to fish up from the ocean of 
the past hundred years some of the strange 
creatures that occupy it, and see how they 
look in the daylight of the present. 


A baby born to humble parents in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1782, was destined 
to make an impression on his fellow- 
creatures which spread far and lasted long. 
William Miller was his name; he grew 
from a wholesome, comfortable baby to be 
a quiet, steady boy, and a square-faced, 
blue-eyed, kindly, self-possessed young man. 
As he grew yet older he probably possessed 
what we should now term magnetism; 
there was something in those eyes of his 
which denoted power and resource; his 
lips were reserved, and he said less than he 
meant. His sense of humor was far from 
being conspicuous, but it was quietly there, 
and made itself felt in that dryness of 
expression which characterizes the true- 
born Yankee. He was a sober man in an 
age when sobriety was not altogether the 
fashion; he had a serious regard for relig- 
ion in an environment which was apt to 
postpone thoughts of the spiritual life. 
But he was a man in the full sense of the 
word, with passions and patriotism; and 
when the War of 1812 broke out, he 
fought the British with all the spirit of ’76. 
He had before this settled in Poulteney, 
Vermont, and served his community as 
deputy sheriff. After his return from the 
war he was chosen justice of the peace; 
and there is no doubt that his decisions 
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were equitable and sensible, even if they 
were not always conspicuous for technical 
familiarity with statutes and legal prece- 
dents. He was fair and did right between 
man and man. 

But there were thousands of men as 
good as he, and as intelligent, in the coun- 
try at that time; and nobody has ever 
heard of one of them outside the circle of 
his immediate cronies. What was there 
in this William Miller, ex-captain of volun- 
teers, and justice of the peace in the vil- 
lage of Poulteney, to distinguish him for- 
ever among all Americans who have been 
born since George III. was king? The 
keenest analyst of human nature might 
have studied him for a long time without 
detecting anything. Was it, after all, any- 
thing in William himself? or was it a turn 
of circumstances ?—or, again, was it some- 
thing high and mysterious, fated and pro- 
vided for in the counsels of the Almighty ? 
We may settle the question according to 
our lights and prejudices; there is no other 
way of settling it. We know only the out- 
come; and strange enough on any hypo- 
thesis that was. The last man to have 
foreseen it was, undoubtedly, William 
Miller himself; he was a very modest and 
retiring person, and needed, as we shal! 
see, a good deal of prodding to bring him 
up to the scratch. 

But there is one point in the matter 
which, so far as I am aware, has not been 
dwelt upon by his biographers; it may pos- 
sess some significance. At the time his 
father was courting his mother, an event 
occurred in New England which formed a 
staple of conversation among the inhabit- 
ants for many years afterwards, and which, 
by many, was held to be a supernatural 
thing, of the gravest spiritual portent. 
This was the so-called ‘‘Dark Day” of 
May 19th, 1780; a deep and wide-spread 
obscuration of daylight, lasting some fifteen 
hours, and baffling the resources of the 
science of that period to explain it. Com- 
ing, as it did, when the influence of the 
Puritanical spirit was yet dominant in New 
England, and when the oppressions of 
George III. had resulted in the War of 
the Revolution, this physical blackening of 
the light of heaven could not fail to be 
regarded as an omen signifying some immi- 
nent catastrophe. As a matter of fact, it 
may have been due to forest fires in Can- 
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ada, combined with a peculiar state of the 
New England atmosphere ; but there were 
no special newspaper correspondents in 
those days, and illusions and superstitions 
still survived. At all events, it was popu- 
larly held to “‘mean something”; and 
young Mrs. Miller probably shared the 
prevalent impression, and still retained it at 
the time when the future William Miller 
was in the preliminary stages of his experi- 
ences. And if this be so, we may easily 
understand that he would sooner or later, 
upon due provocation, exhibit, as a mani- 
festation of “‘heredity,’’ the consequences 
of his mother’s emotions during the prenatal 
period. 

Be that as it may, he became, after his 
fortieth year, a diligent student of the 
Holy Scriptures, especially of those parts 
which are known as prophetic—the enig- 
mas of Daniel, and the visions of John at 
Patmos. Uptothis time he had been a 
deist; but he now saw a new light; and it 
seemed to him that these obscure Biblical 
figures and symbols foretold events soon to 
occur inthe world of today. He made his 
calculations as well as he could, and they 
confirmed hira in the belief that about the 
year 1843 the Lord would appear in the 
clouds of heaven to judge the quick and 
the dead, and to reign with his saints on 
earth for a thousand years; while sinners 
should be condemned to punishment for a 
like period. It, therefore, behooved all 
those who wished to be saved to believe in 
time, and be numbered in the company of 
the elect. And because William Miller 
was a kindly and benevolent man, and 
wished well to all his fellow-creatures, he 
naturally felt a desire to communicate to 
them the results of his studies. There is 
no question that Miller was profoundly 
convinced of the truth of his ideas, and his 
serious and powerful nature produced upon 
those with whom he conversed a reflection 
more or less vivid of his own beliefs. But, 
on the other hand, his friends and acquaint- 
ances were few, and except he found some 
means to reach a larger audience, the con- 
sequences to erring mankind could not 
fail to be disastrous. 

There was a newspaper published in his 
neighborhood, called the Vermont Tele- 
graph, and about the year 1831 Miller 
sent contributions to this periodical, expa- 
tiating upon the subject which he had at 
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heart, which had many readers; and he 
and his views became the subject of much 
discussion among all sorts and conditions 
of people. Mankind loves a sensation; 
and no sensation could be more striking 
than the end of the present worldly dis- 
pensation. Miuiller found himself the cen- 
tre of a growing interest, and in many 
quarters he was regarded, much against his 
will, as an inspired prophet. He always 
declared he was no prophet, and that any- 
one who would search the Scriptures would 
find in them all that he had announced. 
There is something peculiarly fascinating 
and compelling in speculations of this kind ; 
the ground on which they are advanced is 
mathematical, and many men who would 
make light of anticipations based upon 
moral or transcendental arguments are 
unable to resist the cogency of a mathe- 
matical demonstration. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that Miller was not the first 
man who had foretold the Day of Judg- 
ment; in the year 1000 of our era the 
belief was prevalent in Europe that it was 
at hand, and there have always, since then, 
been people who might be classed as “‘ Sec- 
ond Adventists.’’ Nay, there is still living 
among us a very able man and mathe- 
matician, Lieutenant Totten, who until 
recently published a sort of periodical 
pamphlet, asserting that the Battle of 
Armageddon was to be fought during the 
closing years of the last century; and he 
had many followers, not all of whom 
accepted his precise dates, but who all 
agreed that the time would not be long 
delayed. And the now threatened out- 
break of war in the East will doubtless 
give these believers fresh arguments in 
support of their dogma. 

At all events, William Miller felt him- 
self under obligations to make some further 
response tothe general demand for instruc- 
tion; and about 1832 he followed up his 
articles in the newspaper with the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet, in which he attempted 
to collect and arrange the reasons for the 
faith that was in him. The chronology 
of history was carefully reviewed, and all 
signs were seen to point to the year 1843, 
or thereabouts (for he refused to be more 
precise than that) as the appointed time for 
the visitation of the Lord upon the earth. 
By this time his attitude had aroused a very 
general attention, and he became the object 
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of vigorous assault and even of ridicule 
from that large part of the population 
which is always found in opposition (for 
one cause or another) to aught that savors 
of belief in an actual Divine intervention 
in mortal affairs. And, as always happens, 
this opposition and ridicule served only to 
confirm the believers, and to arouse them 
to positive activity. The dispute, pro and 
con, was carried on with more or less vigor 
in almost every household of the Union, 
and on the street corners, and in the cor- 
ner groceries; and each side ended, as they 
needs must, in confirming their own con- 
victions and hardening those of their adver- 
saries. It wasthe ancient conflict between 
‘““common sense’’ and religious faith. ‘‘ Just 
wait and see!’’ was the final defiance which 
each must fling at the other. 

Meanwhile, there may have been more 
in the matter than either of the disputants 
was altogether aware of. The period was 
one of a sort of spiritual renasence in New 
England. It assumed various expressions, 
of which this End-of-the-World dogma was 
only one. Emerson had become a centre 
of transcendental activity in Concord, and 
the ‘Dial was being mooted or published, 
and the Brook Farm experiment was 
announced, and other signs of a revolt 
against the humdrum and material were 
perceptible. We may regard them as a 
natural reaction, or as a divine inspiration, 
as we please. Possibly a species of Day of 
Judgment may arrive here more than once, 
and it may accomplish itself in a manner 
other than spectacular and palpable. Such 
suggestions are interesting, but cannot be 
discussed here. Our primary concern is 
with the adventures of William Miller. 

There is, after all, no weapon in the 
human arsenal so powerful and persuasive 
as the actual voice, presence, and gesture 
of a true believer enunciating his doctrine. 
If he believe in his own message, he can 
make others believe with him, even though 
he be destitute of the technical arts of the 
orator; his truth transfigures him and 
makes him formidable. And William Mil- 
ler, in order to fulfil his destiny, must aban- 
don the pen, and arm himself with his 
tongue and his eye. That was the logic 
of the situation, and, by hook or by crook, 
to that personal issue it must be brought. 

Miller himself entertained no such pur- 
pose or anticipation; and he was by tem- 
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perament strongly adverse to making any 
personal appeal or display. But one day, 
on a Hudson River steamboat, he fell into 
talk with some other passengers, one of 
whom remarked upon the wonderful inven- 
tions and improvements of the early part 
of the century, and opined that progress 
could not be expected to go on at such a 
rate; for, otherwise, man would attain to 
powers over nature greater than properly 
belonged to his condition. ‘** Scripture 
tells,’’ replied Miller, “‘that, before the 
last days, many shall run to and fro upon 
the earth, and knowledge shall be increased ; 
this swiftness of our progress is but a sign 
that the end of the world is at hand.” 
His hearers questioning his inference, Mil- 
ler took up the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
and, comparing the statements therein with 
the recent course of history, showed the 
apparent agreement of the prediction with 
the event. Meanwhile, many had gath- 
ered around him with pricked-up ears; 
whereupon, feeling embarrassed, he apolo- 
gized for monopolizing the conversation, 
and endeavored to slip away. But this his 
audience would not allow; they cornered 
him and demanded further light; and he 
was finally constrained to review the entire 
prophecy of Daniel, and interpret it accord- 
ing to his convictions. This was his first 
experience with what might be termed a 
public audience; but the pamphlets and 
other writings which he had put forth had 
fallen in fertile ground, and several persons, 
among them two ordained clergymen, made 
them the text of addresses throughout the 
country, which served to intensify the 
growing interest in the subject. But the 
hearers of the disciples naturally craved to 
listen to the words of the master. ‘“* Give 
us more light !’’ was the cry that went up 
from scores of thousands of throats. Miller 
heard it, in his rural retreat, and strove to 
conceal himself, but in vain. The Angel 
of the Lord himself was on his trail, and 
the day came when he was brought to bay. 
Let us listen to his own story of this experi- 
ence. It has the strange interest which, 
since Jacob wrestled with the angel, 
attaches to all spiritual crises in the lives 
of men who have become eminent in relig- 
ious propaganda; and in the conditions 
attending such crises there is generally a 
curious family resemblance. 

During his study hour, one summer 
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morning in 1833, he was aware, not for 
the first time in his life, of an inner voice 
saying to him, “Go and tell it to the 
world!’’ But on this occasion the injunc- 
tion came with so much greater force than 
usual that he felt as if he were confronted 
with a personal presence; and he sank 
back in his chair, faltering out, “‘I cannot 
go, Lord!”” ‘‘Why not?” came the 
instant response; and then Miller tried to 
justify his timidity; but he was so closely 
and sternly pressed by his angelic interloc- 
utor that at length, in sore distress, he 
‘entered into a solemn covenant with 
God’? (to use his own words) “that, if 
He would open the way, I would go and 
perform my duty to the world. ‘What do 
you mean by opening the way ?’ seemed to 
come tome. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘if I should 
have an invitation to speak publicly in any 
place, I will go and tell them what I find 
in the Bible about the Lord’s coming.’ 
Instantly all my burden was gone, and I 
rejoiced that I should not probably be thus 
called upon; for I had never had such an 
invitation.”’ 

Yet, within half an hour of this mystic 
dialogue, the son of a neighbor living sixteen 
miles away appeared before him with a mes- 
sage from his father; there was to be no 
preaching in the church that coming Sun- 
day, and Miller was urged to ascend the 
pulpit and talk to the congregation about 
the Lord’s coming. ‘*‘ Then,’’ says Miller, 
““L rebelled at once against the Lord, and 
determined not to go. I left the boy with- 
out giving him any answer, and retired in 
great distress to a grove near by; there I 
struggled with the Lord for about an hour, 
endeavoring to release myself from the cove- 
nant I had made with him; but could get no 
relief. It was impressed upon my conscience, 
“Will you make a covenant with God and 
break it so soon?’ and the exceeding sin- 
fulness of thus doing overwhelmed me. I 
finally submitted, and promised the Lord 
that, if He would sustain me, I would go, 
trusting in Him to give me grace and abil- 
ity to perform all He should require of me.”’ 
Accordingly, he went back with the boy 
to his father’s house, and with that event 
began a ministry which lasted more than a 
dozen years, and was the occasion of some 
four thousand lectures. 

With the approach of the fated year 
1843, the excitement became intensified ; 
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but the exact date of the great event could 
not be determined by its adherents. Some 
said it would fall on the 1oth of February; 
others on the 15th; and when both of 
these days passed without any visible con- 
sequence, the 14th of April was named, 
and was held to be beyond doubt the 
appointed time. Many persons are said to 
have sold all their possessions in order to 
raise funds to erect a tabernacle in which 
to meet and pray in expectation of their 
ascension; farmers would neither reap nor 
sow, thinking it impious to store up grain 
against a season which would never arrive ; 
while in many places the opposition to the 
believers was so bitter that they were 
abused and even stoned and otherwise 
maltreated. But violence never yet dis- 
couraged the truly faithful. 

All this while, Miller himself had per- 
sistently declared that he would not regard 
the prophecy as in any way discredited if 
the last day did not arrive during the year 
1843. He called attention to the fact that 
the Jewish year did not end until March 
21, 1844, and he therefore announced his 
belief that the following day would prob- 
ably see the last of the present worldly dis- 
pensation. On the 6th of October he 
issued this message to his followers: “‘If 
Christ does not come within twenty or 
twenty-five days, I shall feel twice the dis- 
appointment I did in the spring.’’ This 
was accepted as final; and for several days 
before the date specified scores of thou- 
sands of persons suspended all secular 
work; and on the 21st of October one 
hundred and fifty devotees gathered in a 
field, four miles below Market Street, 
Philadelphia, and encamped there in two 
large tents, in the full assurance of being 
caught up to heaven the next morning. 
But they were regarded as extremists by 
Miller and the more conservative Second 
Adventists, and when the 22d of October 
dawned, and nothing unusual happened, 


the unfortunate tent-dwellers were ‘con-° 


strained to return to their homes without 
even the consolation of their fellow-relig- 
ionists’ sympathy. 

Thecontention of Miller and the Miller- 
ites was, however, overthrown all along the 
line; and the supporters of “‘common 
sense’’ were victorious. Yet, inasmuch 
as there is always a liability to err in mak- 
ing mathematical calculations based upon 


so insecure a foundation as the precise date 
of the creation of the world, Miller and 
the more devoted of his disciples would 
not give up the conviction that, though 
they had made a mistake, the ‘Dies Jra 
was, nevertheless, not far off. For the 
time being some of them fixed upon Sep- 
tember, 1847, as the period; and when 
even that went by without incident, they 
took refuge in more or less vague conjec- 
tures. Miller was too sincere and ardent 
a man, and too much convinced of the 
truth of the principles on which he had 
proceeded, to accept unqualified defeat. 
Indeed, he justified even the mistakes he 
had made by saying: ‘‘ Will the Master 
condemn the porter and his friends for 
making these false alarms? Will he punish 
them for disturbing the carousings of their 
brethren? Which of these two classes 
of servants will have shown the most love 
for their Master ?’’ ‘Tothe end of his life 
he maintained his stand. ‘‘ Were I to live 
my life over again,’’ he wrote, “with the 
same evidence I then had, to be honest with 
God and man I should have to do as I have 
done. I confess my error, and acknowl- 
edge my disappointment; yet I still believe 
that the day of the Lord is near, even at 
the door.’’ ‘These may be considered his 
last words; he died in 1849. To him, as 
to all of us, the day of death was the day 
of the Lord. 

All who met William Miller respected 
him; those who knew him loved him. 
There was no trace of self-seeking in all 
his propaganda. He had astrong brain, an 
honest nature, a brave and constant heart. 
But his mistake was, perhaps, not so much 
in naming a specific date, as in supposing 
that the Second Coming of the Lord can 
be a visible and sensible manifestation. It 
may be accomplished by means of an inner 
spiritual enlightenment of mankind, stimu- 
lating them to unforeseen achievements in 
the mastery of nature and their own devel- 
opment. In our interpretation of Biblical 
prophecies it must not be forgotten that 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
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BUILDING THE NEW BRIDGE AT COATESVILLE, PA. 




















RECONSTRUCTING A GREAT AMERICAN RAILWAY 
By F. N. BARKSDALE 


ENGINEERING ASPECTS OF THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA 
By W. L. WEBB 


HOw THE PENNSYLVANIA RECONSTRUCTION WAS FINANCED 
By E. J. EDWARDS 


Reconstructing A Great American Raiway 
By F. N. BARKSDALE 


The question of the prompt forwarding 
of traffic has never before forced itself so 
strongly on the attention of a carrying 
corporation as it has upon the managers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
within the past five years. A budding 
fruitage of prosperity, bursting into full 
bloom at the conclusion of the Spanish- 
American War, found the company in a 
splendid physical state to meet all the 
requirements of ordinary transportation 
conditions; but the unexampled revival of 
every class of industry, the demand of the 
busy world for the output of mine, fur- 
nace, and mill, and the distribution of the 
splendid harvests to the markets of the 
land, sorely taxed the capacity of a rail- 
road which came in direct touch with the 
sections in which this activity was most 
manifest. Coincident with this period, 
unexampled in the industrial history of this 
country, occurred the change in the head- 
ship of the Pennsylvania Railroad organ- 
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ization, which resulted in the accession of 
Mr. Cassatt to the presidency. As an 
employé and officer from his youth he had 
seen and aided in the development of the 
corporation, and as a director for seventeen 
years he had maintained the closest inti- 
macy with its affairs, and had enjoyed the 
confidence of, and had given his advice 
and counsel to, the two preceding presi- 
dents. He was as familiar with all the 
conditions surrounding the property as if 
his executive connection had never ceased; 
and when he took up the reins of admin- 
istration he immediately began that policy 
of expansion, both external and internal, 
which his broad vision and ripe experience 
dictated to his judgment. The task which 
he set himself was to re-equip the great 
property so that it could successfully cope 
with the quickened energies of the indus- 
trial world, and could perform in a credit- 
able manner its duty to the public as a 
great medium of transportation. The 
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insistent cause of the stupendous construc- 
tive works which he instituted is best set 
forth in an extract from his annual report 
of 1902 to the shareholders: 

‘““The remarkable development of business 
throughout the country, and particularly in the 
sections served by your lines, created during the 
past year a demand for transportation which could 
not be supplied. For, although the traffic carried 
over the roads composing your system east and 
west of Pittsburg aggregated nearly 270,000,000 
tons, being an increase of 26,000,000 tons, or more 
than ten per cent. over the previous year, the 
necessities of the industries dependent upon your 
lines demanded a much larger movement. The 
inability to accommodate these industries was due 
mainly to lack of track and yard facilities. It has 
been the policy of your management, for years past, 
to continuously increase these facilities so as to 
keep them up to the demands of the traffic; but 
although heavier expenditures have been made for 
this purpose since the beginning of the present 
period of business activity than ever before in the 
same time, the exceptional growth of the tonnage 
has outstripped the facilities that it was practicable 
to create. The duty which your company owes to 
the public, as well as to the shareholders, clearly 
requires that your lines should be put in acondition 
to supply the legitimate demand of your shippers.’’ 


The dominating demands of the increas- 
ing volume of traffic were additional track- 
age, reduction of grades, and enlarged facil- 
ities for handling freight, both in transit 
and at terminal points. “These demands 
were pressing and insistent, but the neces- 
sary capital to meet them was available; 
and the most comprehensive scheme of 
construction and reconstruction ever under- 
taken by any corporation was inaugurated 
at once all along the line. 

The work of reconstruction, relocation, 
and revision of the tracks extends over four 
hundred and forty-four miles from Jersey 
City to Pittsburg. The trackage on the 
New York division had already been 
increased to four lines of rails, but in 
many cases these needed to be revised 
and straightened. Massive stone bridges, 
carrying four tracks, were constructed over 
the Raritan at New Brunswick and over 
the Delaware at Trenton; and all the 
grade crossings between New York and 
Philadelphia were abolished by elevation of 
the roadbed. Some of this work is still 
in progress, while the laying of the fifth 
and sixth tracks between Newark and 
Trenton is in the incipient stage. 

The entrance to Philadelphia, constricted 
by physical limitations, was enlarged by a 
splendid piece of engineering, which trans- 


formed the cramped old yard in West 
Philadelphia into a commodious gateway 
for the passage of all classes of trains by 
overhead, surface, and subway tracks. 

On the main line between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg two additional tracks are 
being laid to Paoli, twenty miles west, 
making six in all to that point, where a 
new double track line from York Haven 
on the Susquehanna river, ninety-two miles 
long, now under construction, joins the 
main line. This new road is built on low 
grades, and is designed for the movement 
of freight through to the East in connection 
with the Trenton Cut-off, thereby not 
only relieving the main line of a dense mass 
of through traffic, but adding to the 
efficiency of the locomotive in its tractive 
power by reason of the reduction in grades. 

By far the greatest work, both in scope 
and expenditure, is that which has been 
accomplished, or is now in_ progress, 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburg. The 
object aimed at is the construction of four 
tracks around and over the mountains; 
and, in order to accomplish this, mountains 
have vanished before the contractor’s 
shovel, and streams have found new beds. 

The new stone viaduct at Rockville may 
be considered the starting point of this 
great work. It is the largest stone bridge 
in the world. It is seven-eighths of a mile 
in length, fifty-two feet wide, and carries 
four tracks. It cost a round million, but 
it is there for ever. It is the premier of 
the type of bridges which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is building to replace the steel 
bridges on the entire line, the latest of which 
is now under construction at Coatesville 
over the gorge of the Brandywine. 

At the west end of the Rockville bridge 
a typical example of the tremendous under- 
taking of duplicating the line isseen. The 
nose of a mountain of considerable height 
intercepted the path of the new roadway, 
but through the perfect work of modern 
grading machinery the projecting spur has 
been shaved off as if it were part of a giant 
cheese, and the earth has been utilized to 
fill in a wide flat hard by, and thus supply 
a new foundation for increased trackage. 
The operation by which a seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle has been overcome is 
fascinating in its boldness, and the magnifi- 
cent result more than justifies the labor 
and the expense of accomplishing it. 
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From this point westward, a distance of 
one hundred and thirty miles, the line of 
the road follows the banks of the Juniata 
River. At times the beautiful valley 
broadens into fertile meadows, and at other 
points the mountains rise up from the 
banks of the stream, leaving scant space 
for the passage of the old road. In these 
narrows the mightiest work has been done, 
and in some instances the new embank- 
ment has encroached upon the stream to 
the extent of changing the bed of its chan- 
nel. The old canal, once the pride of the 
State, has been filled in, and the lazy 
motive power of the ancient canal-boat has 
yielded its course to the fleet locomotive 
of the twentieth century. On this section 
of the road topographical conditions have 
rendered necessary the construction of an 
entire new railroad, separate and apart from 
the original at many points. A notable 
instance of this occurs at Duncannon, 
where, to avoid grade crossings and secure 
a better line, the new road is located on 
the opposite side of the town. And again, 
at Spruce Creek, not only has a new line 
been built for several miles parallel to the 
old, but a new stone bridge has been built 
over the Juniata, and the mountain has 
been pierced by a new double track tunnel 
to accommodate the new roadbed. 

Time and again the lovers of the pictur- 
esque in nature are shocked by newspaper 
rumor that the famous Horseshoe Curve is 
doomed. They say that a great bridge is 
to be thrown across the deep valley, of 
which the curve is the head, and that 
trains are to be elevated from one moun- 
tain to the other by this means. If the 
physical impossibilities of this feat were not 
patent to the uninitiated, the fact that 
entire sections of the mountains hedging 
the curve have been shaved away, at the 
cost of millions, to furnish a foundation 
for the new tracks should give that dream 
its quietus forever. At any rate the 
Horseshoe is safe, for another low-grade, 
double track relief road has been con- 
structed some distance below in the valley, 
which, leaving the main line at Petersburg, 
and meandering along the banks of the 
Big Juniata, follows the course of the 
Portage road—originally built and operated 
by the State—pierces the summit of the 
Alleghenies through the enlarged Portage 
tunnel, and unites with the main line again 
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at Cresson. This auxiliary line is used 
principally for freight purposes, but it can 
be used for passenger trains in case of a 
blockade on the main line. It, with the 
other separate freight roads, is a practical 
demonstration of the wisdom of divorcing 
the passenger and freight roadways. 

On the western slope of the mountain 
the engineer who ran the original lines 
would not recognize the right of way of 
the present time. The road bed has been 
shifted to new sites, the mountains have 
been cleaved in two, and the topography 
of the land altered—seemingly regardless 
of expense—to a suitable path for the 
modern locomotive. And yet, to the 
ordinary eye the purpose of all this work 
resolves itself into the simple effect of 
securing a level and straight line. 

In the narrow defile where the pic- 
turesque Packsaddle sinks abruptly to the 
water level to let the Conemaugh River 
through, an undertaking of titanic pro- 
portions is being successfully executed, 
and by the time these words are in type 
an entire section of the mountain will be 
leveled by dynamite and a shelf will be 
formed for two additional tracks. On 
this piece of work alone a regiment or 
more of workmen is employed, besides 
the machinery operated by steam power. 
The contractor’s railroad for handling 
the debris is an elevated structure of im- 
posing proportions, extending through the 
canyon for many miles. 

The Pittsburg division, reaching from 
Altoona to Pittsburg (one hundred and 
sixteen miles) is doubtless the busiest 
piece of railroad of its extent in the 
world. The tonnage moved over it is 
not only the heaviest of any portion of 
the road, but the number of the trains is 
the largest. It is significant to note that, 
although a greater part of this division has 
been in the hands of the workmen for 
three years, there has been no serious 
interference with traffic. In what is 
known as the “ Pittsburg District’’ the 
same policy of expansion and improvement 
maintains. Apart from the construction 
of the new passenger terminal, and the 
elevation of the passenger tracks through 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, a new auxiliary 
line, to connect with the various 
divisions of the road terminating at 
that point, is under construction; also, 
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a new elevated freight line through 
the city, and five new freight yards. 
Nearly $10,000,000 will be required for 
this work, but experience has proven that 
these facilities are absolutely necessary to 
handle the trafic of this phenomenal 
centre of industry. 

The result of all this work will be the 
greatest railroad in the world. Four tracks 
the entire distance from New York to 
Pittsburg, six tracks for a considerable 
portion of the way, and two auxiliary 
roads relieving the sections where traffic 
is densest, present a physical equipment 
that is matchless in the history of rail- 
roads. It is the natural highway for 
the greatest area of productiveness in 
this country, and the constantly multiply- 
ing volume of traffic will bring to it an 
increased revenue that will fully justify 
its cost. 

With the increased capacity of the 
roadway comes the necessity for ade- 
quate freight terminals and for what 
are known as “classification yards”’ at 
divisional points on the line. Into the 
classification yards long trains of freight 
cars are run; there they are broken up 
into smaller trains destined for the various 
termini of the road, a work requiring 
large forces of experienced trainmen and a 
highly perfected system in order 
to insure accuracy and prompt- 
ness. The Greenville yard is 
the tidewater terminal at New 
York bay, from which freight 
will be distributed by floats to 
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England freight floated over to Bay Ridge, 
and thence transhipped by rail via the 
new Blackwell’s Island bridge to New 
England. Enormous docks are now 
under construction which will make it 
the largest terminal of its kind in this 
country. One of the largest classification 
yards is located at Wilmington. In the 
vast industrial section surrounding Pitts- 
burg there are several of these yards, 
notable among them being the Thompson 
yards of the Monongahela steel-making 
district. A typical classification yard is 
now being built at Fairview, the new 
terminus of the low-grade line near 
Harrisburg. Four thousand workmen are 
engaged in its construction, and some 
seventy ‘‘dinkey’’ engines. When it is 
completed it will contain one hundred 
and forty miles of trackage. 

An ingenious method of building these 
yards is now in use, known as the 
““hump’’ method. A hump or ridge is 
constructed in the yard, from which the 
lateral tracks descend. The trains are 
run up on this hump, and as the cars are 
cut out they run down their appointed 
tracks by gravity. The daily capacity of a 
yard for shifting is doubled by this process. 
The yard at Altoona is unique. It is 
built on the side of a mountain, and the 
movements are made by gravity 
without the aid of a “ hump.”’ 

The cost of the reconstruc- 
tion which has been described 
was estimated in the president’s 
report of 1902 as $67,000,000. 
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great expenditure is ‘its best justifica- 
tion: “‘While this is a large sum, no less 
an expenditure will enable your company 
to perform its duty to the public. Your 
Board are satisfied that the investment of 
this amount will result in largely increased 
net earnings to your property, not only 
from the greater volume of traffic which 
will be handled, but through the econo- 
mies which will result from the reduction 
of grades, the better location and arrange- 
ment of yards, and the saving in shifting 
service, now unduly expensive, and in 
overtime to train crews, which, owing to 
the overcrowding of yards and tracks, 
has become a serious item. While the 
amount of savings cannot be estimated 


with positive accuracy, it is safe to say that 
in the handling of last year’s tonnage upon 
the lines east of Pittsburg they would have 
amounted to several millions of dollars.’’ 

An additional sum of $30,000,000 may 
be added to the above figures for work pre- 
viously done, bringing the total to about 
$100,000,000 as the cost of the recon- 
structed road, exclusive of ‘the cost of the 
new terminals at New York and Wash- 
ington. The result will be to double the 
carrying capacity of the road, and to accel- 
erate the speed of its trains, both passenger 
and freight. 


Tk tcdele 


Enaineerinc Aspects oF THE New PennsyLvAniA 
By W. L. WEBB 


The world’s men of genius often dream 
of the future development of their present 
achievements, but at times, like some of 
the prophets of old, they are ‘‘ ashamed 
of their prophecy.’’ It is certain that the 
wildest dreams of the engineer, Major 
John Wilson, who in 1827 surveyed the 
railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia, 
which now forms part of the great Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, could not have 
pictured such a road as now exists. The 
first regular locomotive, the “‘ Lancaster,’’ 
built by M. W. Baldwin, weighed eight 
tons, had a length of fifteen feet, three 
inches (exclusive of the tender), and was 
capable of drawing a gross load of fifty-six 
tons. The accompanying cut shows on 
the same scale the “ Lancaster’ and one 
of the monsters which now haul the fast 
expresses. Instead of 16,000 pounds 
weight we have 176,600 pounds, besides 
the tender, which weighs loaded 132,500 
pounds. The tender carries 5,500 gallons 
of water and 22,000 pounds of coal. The 
total length of the engine is seventy feet, 
two inches. Such a comparison not only 
illustrates the growth in motive power, 
but reflects also the general development 
of the road. 

The millions which have been spent in 
improvements during the past few years 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad may readily 


be divided into certain well-defined groups. 
The justification for a part of these ex- 
penditures is easily appreciated. Enlarged 
stations and terminals, new bridges, and 
even short tunnels to avoid crossing streets 
and other railroads at grade, are such plain 
necessities for the convenience and safety 
of the public that no discussion is needed. 
But the public does not so readily compre- 
hend why a “ cut-off,’”’ involving a long 
and expensive stone arch bridge or a 
hundred-foot cut through a hill, will add 
to the real value of the road as much as 
it costs. 

An example of this is found in the new 
stone arch bridge at Trenton, which, with 
its approaches, has cost approximately one 
million dollars. It is perfectly true that 
for almost any other road in this country 
this construction would be an unjustifiable 
extravagance. But the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is not an ordinary road. Its traffic is 
enormous. It operates against a compe- 
tition which justifies a large expenditure 
to cut off even a few minutes of the re- 
quired time between Philadelphia and New 
York. Asa part of ageneral policy, it was 
desired to eliminate several grade crossings 
of streets in Trenton, and this alone would 
have required extensive reconstruction. It 
is also a part of the policy of the road to 
substitute masonry arches for steel bridges 
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wherever practicable. The old line inclu- 
ded a long curve on the Morrisville side of 
the river. Part of this curve is a “‘ four- 
degree curve,’’ which means that its radius 
is less than fifteen hundred feet. Many 
an engineer, running a railroad line through 
the mountains, would consider himself very 
happy to be able to make all his curves as 
easy as this; but when a train must be run 
with as many miles as possible within the 
sixty-second limit, even a four-degree curve 
is an obstruction. But there is still more 
reason. Curvature greatly increases the 
cost of operation. The rails wear faster, 
the wheels wear faster, the wear and tear 
on engines and cars is greater; the curves 
cause additional resistance, which requires 
more work from the locomotive, which 
burns more coal, and increases the repair 
bill. The pressure of the wheel flanges 
on the rail is greater, and some day a 
wheel flange breaks, in spite of careful 
inspection, and the cost of the resulting 
accident would go a long way toward pay- 
ing for the whole improvement. The 
total saving in curvature in the changes at 
Trenton is nearly a right angle, and this 
alone justifies a large part of the expendi- 
ture, considering the large number of trains 
which are affected. 

Somebody has said that the first cost of 
masonry should be its only cost, that is, it 
should be so well constructed that it will 
never need repairs. The rapid increase in 
the weight of railroad rolling stock during 
the last few years has necessitated the 
renewal of many steel bridges, which were 
perfectly sound but which could not safely 
carry the increased weight of heavier loco 
motives and cars. Some steel bridges have 
been renewed more than once for this 
one reason. By replacing the steel bridges 
with masonry arches the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has solved the question for all 
time, although at considerable cost, and 
has also erected structures whose cost for 
maintenance should be insignificant. The 
construction is so massive that no matter 
what the speed, no matter whether in the 
distant future the weight of engines and 
cars is still further increased in as great 
ratio as is indicated by the “‘ Lancaster ”’ 
and the modern engine, such a bridge will 
carry the heaviest trafic without a jar. 

Many have noticed and perhaps won- 
dered at a change of line which has been 


made at great expense and for which there 
appears to be little or no reason. Perhaps 
the new track is actually longer than the 
old track. Perhaps the old line has no 
offensively objectionable curvature in it, at 
least nothing which would apparently jus- 
tify such an expensive reconstruction. 
There are miles on miles of such recon- 
struction on the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
well as on some other first-class roads in 
the country. The justification for such 
work is purely a technical matter, and yet 
the fundamental logic of it is simple. 
Experience has shown that the total cost 
of operating trains is, roughly, the same 
per train-mile whether the traffic is heavy 
or light, the trains many or few, long or 
short. In support of this remarkable and 
perhaps incredible statement figures may 
readily be taken from the annual reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which are given the operating expenses 
per train-mile for nearly every railroad in 
the United States. During a recent year 
ten of the largest railroads in the country, 
each with a length of several thousand 
miles, spent an average of 96.9 cents per 
train-mile. Ten other small roads, selected 
at random, except that their lengths were 
between forty and one hundred miles, spent 
81.9 cents per train-mile. The average for 
the whole United States was 95.6 cents per 
train-mile. The cost per train-mile for 
any road had no apparent connection with 
its mileage or volume of business. There- 
fore if, by a reduction of grade, a train-load 
for a single engine can be made one 
thousand tons instead of five hundred tons, 
the one thousand-ton train can be hauled 
nearly as cheaply as the five hundred-ton 


train, while the receipts for handling. 


the freight are a constant quantity 
regardless of the method of handling. 
But, it may be asked, is such a reduc- 
tion of resistance possible that the weight 
of a train may be doubled? The force 
required at the locomotive drawbar to haul 
a train over a straight and level track, 
although somewhat variable, has been 
reduced to about six pounds for each ton 
of the weight of the train. Under some 
unfavorable conditions, especially when 
starting the train, the resistance is consid- 
erably more than this, but when the 
wheels and axles are in good condition it 
may be, and often is, much less. The 
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added pull required to haul a train up a 
grade is a perfectly definite and invariable 
proportion of the train’s weight. To put 
it in figures, if a train is being hauled up a 
grade of only three feet per thousand— 
less than sixteen feet in a mile—this added 
force is six pounds per ton, and the total 
force required is double what it would be 
on a level. 

Let us apply this concretely to a grade 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The pres- 
ent grade eastward from Columbia, when 
climbing out of the Susquehanna valley, is 
seventy feet per mile. Such a grade 
causes a grade resistance of 26.5 pounds 
per ton- and a total resistance of 32.5 
pounds per ton. To avoid this grade a 
change of route will be made which will 
require over thirty-three miles of new track, 
and will actually be a little longer than the 
old line. But its maximum grade against 
eastbound traffic will be less than sixteen 
feet in a mile, and this will permit trains to 
run clear through which are now cut in 
two to be hauled up the old grade, for on 
the new grade the required pull per ton 
will be about twelve pounds as against 
thirty-three pounds on the old grade. 

When this change, and a few others 
under contemplation, are finished, there 
will be no place between the summit at 
Gallitzin and tide-water where the grade 
against eastbound traffic will be greater 
than three feet per thousand. On the 
western slope of the Allegheny mountains, 
between Conemaugh and Gallitzin there 
is a stretch of twenty-four miles where the 
grade is still one per cent., or 52.8 feet per 
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mile. There are a few places between 
Pittsburg and Conemaugh where this 
col high grade exists, and there 
see be no immediate prospect of lower- 
ingthem. These few steep grades will not 
prevent running heavy trains over the line, 
for the heavy trains will be assisted over 
these grades by means of pusher engines. 

An examination of the change of line 
between Portage and Lilly, just beyond 
the summit of the Allegheny mountains, 
reminds one of the famous order of the 
Czar of Russia, who, when his engineers 
asked his wishes regarding the proposed 
railroad between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, drew with a ruler a straight line 
between the two cities. The accompany- 
ing sketch shows a stretch of less than five 
miles, with several long and very sharp 
curves, transformed into a nearly straight 
line about four thousand feet shorter. The 
elimination of curvature is over five hun- 
dred degrees, the equivalent of one com- 
plete circle and nearly half of another. 
But the change was only accomplished by 
stupendous work. Cuts of one hundred 
and six, eighty, one hundred and five, and 
one hundred and twenty feet were made 
in a distance of a little over a mile, the last 
cut of one hundred and twenty feet being 
immediately followed by a fill of seventy- 
three feet. 

Many of the immensely expensive 
“‘loops’’ which have been constructed by 
the road have a different object than an 
increase in train load. The Trenton 
Cut-off from Morrisville to Glen Loch is 


a familiar example. In this case there is 
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THE NEW TUNNEL UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER, WHICH IS ONE OF THE GREATEST ENGINEERING PROJECTS EVER UNDERTAKEN 


not only a reduction in distance from New 
York to the west for through freight, but 
there is also the great relief of the con- 
gested freight tracks in and around Phila- 
delphia. A similar plan for the relief of 
Pittsburg is found in the construction of a 
sixty-mile line between Enon on the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne and Chicago, and Red 
Bank on the Allegheny Valley road. By 
this connection it will be possible to run 
the through traffic from Chicago to Harris- 
burg on a line which will not only pass by 
Pittsburg, and hence relieve its city tracks 
from those trains, but which is also a 
““low-grade’’ line, and thus adapted to 
handle successfully competitive freight. 
This is not the only plan which has been 
adopted for the relief of Pittsburg. When 
all of them have been completed, that city 
will be reasonably free from the danger of 
the distressing freight congestion of last 
winter, when enterprises of all kinds suf- 
fered for the lack of materials which were 
lving in freight cars near at hand, but could 
not be reached on account of the crush. 
One of the most striking and costly 
improvements of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is the “‘three-story’’ arrangement of 
tracks at Fifty-second Street, Philadelphia. 
The freight movement past this point is 
enormous. The main line and the Schuyl- 
kill Valley branch separate here, and even 
the advantages of interlocking switches 
and signals were powerless to prevent 
delay and congestion of trafic. And so 
the incoming Schuylkill Valley trains are 
now run through a tunnel under all the 
tracks, and join the incoming main-line 
tracks east of the station. The incoming 
main-line trains pass the north side of the 
station on what might be called the second- 
story level, since Fifty-second Street runs 
under all the tracks. About four thou- 
sand feet east of the station outbound 
trains begin to climb a 1.5 per cent. grade. 
By the time they reach the station they 
are at the “‘third-story’’ level. Not far 
west of the station these trains pass over 
all the freight tracks on a truss bridge of 
three hundred and seventy-five feet span. 
The freight and passenger trains are kept 
on separate tracks, and also (more impor- 
tant still) no trains approach the same 
point of track from opposite directions or 
cross the path of another train. <A 
““head-on”’ collision is thus rendered 
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impossible, and delay to traffic is much 
reduced. 

But the crowning feature of all the re- 
construction of the Pennsylvania system is 
the great New York tunnel, which will 
incorporate a principle hitherto untried. 
The line of the proposed tunnel under the 
Hudson River passes through all kinds of 
material, from solid rock to soft silt. 
Throughout the rock sections an ordinary 
masonry lining will be used, but when the 
soft material is reached (and this 


includes the whole line imme- — — a 













diately under the river) a - = 
cast-iron lining will be  —--> 
used. Some of the 
river mud is so 
soft that provision — = 
must be made ——- 
against the possi- 
bility of serious -—--f[ + 
settlement. No ——h. 
trouble is appre- “—~|*-*—> 
hended with re- —-¥" 
spect to the tun- _--=! 
nel structure itself. 
Heavy as it is, its bulk 
is so great that its float- KX" 
age power is a very large “SN 
proportion of its weight, and ~— 
comparatively little support is ~—~= 





required from the soft soil. But pare (oh 
the tunnel is designed for heavy «i 
rolling stock. Although electric = est 
locomotives will be used instead = ¢8$ 
of steam locomotives, yet,owing = 36. 


to the steep grade of the tunnel = \: 
—especially that on the New — 
York side, 1.923 per cent., 
equal to 101.5 feet per mile— 
the locomotives will need tobe —=- 
exceedingly heavy, and the —=- 
great weight and vibration of 
this heavy rolling stock would 
tend to distort the form of the 
tunnel. And, therefore, a device will be 
adopted which is without precedent in 
tunnel construction. The weight of the 
track and rolling stock will be carried on 
screw piles connected by girders which are 
independent of the tunnel. These piles 
are made of cast-iron tubes about twenty- 
eight inches in diameter. At the base of 
these are cast-steel screw blades five feet 
in diameter. These piles will be screwed 
down until rock is reached, or until the 
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screw is embedded in a soil so firm that it 
is considered satisfactory. These piles will 
intersect the bottom of the tunnel tube 
every fifteen feet. Rolled beams, of an 
especially heavy section, will connect the 
tops of the piles, and will support the 
entire weight of the track and train. 
Provision is made, by means of packing, 
to prevent leakage where the pile enters 
the bottom of the tunnel ring. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the 
project may be had by an inspec- 
_ __ tion of the longitudinal section 
; shown opposite. The 
two tunnels—for there 
are two separate 
-"- tunnels through- 
“= out— commence 
— on the flats of 
—-: North Bergen, 
—- and run under 
: the palisades at 
J— West Hoboken 
J—- and Weehawken. 
a Here the tunnels 
will be over two 
hundred feet below 
the surface. But, even 
here, the tunnel drops 
down on a grade of sixty- 
eight feet per mile, so that 
when it reaches the river chan- 


be Che nel it shall be sufficiently below 


the bed of the river, which is 
here fifty feet deep even at low 
tide. From here it rises grad- 
ually, although it must allow 
for the design by the United 
States Government for a chan- 
nel of forty feet deep at low 
water. Then the rise is neces- 
sarily rapid, so that it shall reach 
the desired elevation at the ter- 
minal station located between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. 
From the terminal, tunnels lead off, pass- 
ing entirely across and under the city, and 
then, dipping underneath the East River, 
again emerge in Brooklyn. The tunnels 
under the East River are almost entirely 
in rock, and even where the material is 
not rock it is so firm that no device for 
supporting the track on piles is needed. 
The construction is otherwise similar to 
the North River tunnel. 

The concrete filling on each side of the 
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centre in the lower part of the tunnel is 
not only utilized for the ducts for the 
power and lighting wires, but also is relied 
on to prevent injury to the tunnel due to 
a possible derailment. While such an 
event is extremely improbable, the possi- 
ble injury and danger to the tunnel result- 
ing from the impact of a heavy train cannot 
be ignored, and therefore there must be 
eliminated all possibility that a derailment 
could cause the train to swerve and catch 
in the side of the tunnel, thus bringing 
upon the structure the full effect of the 
inertia of the train. 

Not only the wiring, but even the ducts 
for the wires of the lighting and power 
systems, are entirely separate. In this way 
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is eliminated one of the elements which 
combined to make the Paris tunnel acci- 
dent so horrible. In that case a derange- 
ment of the power wiring not only cut off 
the power, but also left the tunnel in 
darkness. A panic was the inevitable 
result, when men became beasts and 
fought and trampled each other under foot 
in their endeavors to get out. 

Such a tunnel has been the dream of 
engineers for nearly half a century, and 
its accomplishment by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will be a fitting climax to an un- 
paralleled scheme of reconstruction. 


Srouttn Gon ett. 


How tHe PennsytvaniA Reconstruction was Financep 
By E. J. EDWARDS 


The financing of the marvellous expan- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad system 
involves this simple proposition: Would 
it be possible—through improvements, 
through control of systems which, unre- 
strained, might damage the business of the 
Pennsylvania—to earn enough to pay divi- 
dends upon four hundred millions of cap- 
ital, and provide for various heavy interest 
obligations? In fifteen years the dividends 
of the Pennsylvania system have averaged 
about 5.75 per cent., but it seems almost 
impossible that on four hundred millions 
of capital a dividend rate as high as that 
can be maintained. And yet the skilful 
and far-seeing financiers and actuaries 
of the Pennsylvania management must 
have computed that, by reason of im- 
provements and expansion, it will in 
the next generation, if not in this, 
be possible for that organization to earn 
enough to pay a dividend at the rate of 
about five per cent. If the Pennsylvania 
corporation should maintain hereafter its 
average dividend rate slightly in excess of 
five per cent., nevertheless that would 
mean that the stockholders who subscribed 
to the recent increased issue, or who are 
presumably to subscribe to the other issues 
which must be made hereafter, will really 
receive less than five per cent. 

The recent enlargement of the capital 


of the Pennsylvania was financed upon the 
basis of a twenty per cent. increase upon 
the par value; and there has been no more 
brilliant management in the way of financ- 
ing. in New York city than that which 
made it possible to market the stock at a 
twenty per cent. increase over par at a 
time when money was commanding very 
high rates, and when it was deemed unwise 
by the management of other railroads to 
attempt to float permanent securities in 
the New York market. 

In the New York Stock Exchange the 
shares of the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
looked upon as half shares, since the stan- 
dard of the Exchange is a par share of one 
hundred dollars. But the Pennsylvania 
shares are issued in accordance with the 
charter and the laws of Pennsylvania on 
the basis of fifty dollars per share. A sub- 
scriber who was one of the stockholders on 
the day of subscription was permitted to 
subscribe for an amount of the new issue 
of stock equal to his holdings at the rate of 
sixty dollars a share, or in New York city 
at the rate of a hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. Therefore, he will receive in the 
way of dividends, if maintained in the 
course of the next ten or fifteen years at 
the average rate, a sum from which he 
must deduct the interest upon the pre- 
mium. The general opinion seems to be 
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that the actuaries who worked out this 
important problem presented figures to 
the management which would, if adopted, 
place the Pennsylvania system upon a four 
per cent. basis. Of course if the dividends 
adopted by the corporation were at the 
rate of four per cent., then the stockhold- 
ers who subscribed for the new stock at a 
premium of twenty per cent. above par 
would really receive less than four per cent. 
on the investment. But the wonder in 
financial circles is whether the experts 
have not figured that, by improvements 
and by limiting irritating competition, it 
may not be possible for the Pennsylvania 
management by-and-by to earn enough to 
justify dividends approximately at the rate 
of five per cent. And if that estimate 
proves to be accurate, then, in view of the 
premium, the permanent income basis of 
the Pennsylvania stock will be about four 
per cent. 

The Pennsylvania management some 
years ago began to realize that no rail- 
road which is a trunk line, and which 
depends in considerable measure upon 
transcontinental transportation for its pro- 
fitable returns, could ignore the fact that 
in the near future there must be physical 
improvement in the way of equipment, 
the perfection of road-beds, strengthening 
of bridges, reducing of grades, and the 
elimination of curves, so that transporta- 
tion might be performed with greater 
economy. In addition to that, there were 
some most disturbing factors in the way of 
competition, not of the character created 
by paralleling railroads, but by lines whose 
branches penetrated the Pennsylvania 
region as feeders. 

To the clear foresight which has 
always characterized the Pennsylvania 
management—a foresight now realized 
by those who have watched recent 
developments of the Pennsylvania — 
there arose the question of the financing 
of various propositions. For instance, in 
the last year of the old and the first year 
of the newcentury, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, or interests identified with that cor- 
poration bought, if not a controlling, at 
least a sufficient amount of the stock of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and the Norfolk and Western 
Railroads, to make it certain that there 
could be no operation of these systems 
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which was not in thorough sympathy with 
the Pennsylvania. What was then done is 
described by a phrase which has passed into 
the colloquialism of recent railway manage- 
ment description as “the community of 
interest,’’ or, more accurately, of owner- 
ship. The financial operations which were 
necessary to effect the exchange of owner- 
ship of these railway securities were largely 
accomplished through the substitution of 
the securities of the Pennsylvania for the 
stock of these corporations. 

But in the period of 1901-2 it seems to 
have been necessary to adopt a different 
method. The forecast of the future made 
it certain tothe Pennsylvania management 
that it must have a friend, an associate, an 
ally, in the Reading Railroad system, if it 
were to be absolutely free from embarrass- 
ments. These embarrassments of compe- 
tition might not come, and then again 
they might; and it was possible that other 
interests, not wholly friendly, or at least 
not in entire sympathy with the Pennsyl- 
vania, might secure control of the Read- 
ing. Therefore, in the winter of 1901-2 
Pennsylvania interests as represented in 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and Vanderbilt 
interests as represented by the control of 
the Lake Shore Railroad, purchased a 
practical control of the Reading. A year 
earlier the Pennsylvania management 
reached across New York bay and bought 
the control of the Long Island Railroad 
system; and there was much surprise that 
a trunk line corporation, operating under a 
Pennsylvania charter, should have thought 
it worth while to become the owner of the 
Long Island Railroad system. The financ- 
ing of this purchase was accomplished 
through an exchange of securities. There 
does not appear to have been any borrow- 
ing of money. 

It was apparent, however, to every 
thoughtful financier that the Pennsylvania’s 
expansion would compel a very great 
increase of capital in case it were deter- 
mined to pay for the greater part of these 
enlargements by means of stock rather 
than out of earnings, or by enlarging the 
permanent debt evidenced by bonds. 
Therefore, in 1901, there was no surprise 
when it was announced that the capital of 
the corporation was to be increased by one 
hundred million dollars. That, in case all 
of its capital that was authorized had been 
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issued, would have fixed the capitalization 
of the Pennsylvania at two hundred and 
fifty-two millions; but only fifty millions 
were subscribed for and paid in at that 
time, making the actual paid-in capital 
two hundred and two millions. It has 
been supposed that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and one in the West, and toa limited 
extent the New York Central, are the 
only important railroad corporations in the 
United States whose stock is held to any 
considerable extent abroad. None but the 
directors of the Pennsylvania corporation 
know what proportion of the fifty millions 
subscribed in 1901 represented the hold- 
ings of foreign powers. But there has 
been some suspicion, on account of the 
movements of exchange and the operations 
of international finance, either that foreign 
stockholders did willingly accept this propo- 
sition, or else that a considerable part of 
the money with which these subscriptions 
were made good represented borrowings 
upon the other side of the ocean, although 
the subscribers to this additional stock 
may not themselves have borrowed from 
German capitalists. 

A railroad corporation that has a capi- 
talization of two hundred and two millions 
actually paid in, with power to increase to 
two hundred and fifty millions, stands in 
the magnitude of its capitalization without 
any superior; nor is the New York Central 
itself a rival. The stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania seem to have been glad of the 
opportunity offered at intervals for the past 
fifty years of increasing their stock holdings. 
But when in March, 1903, the directors 
received an authorization from the stock- 
holders to increase the capital stock to four 
hundred millions, then it was made clear 
that the Pennsylvania management was 
looking far beyond this generation into the 
future, and intended to be prepared for all 
business that might be offered, and to handle 
it with the most effective economies. Of 
the four hundred millions authorized, 
twenty-one millions were at once issued, 
to procure the money to take up and 
cancel debentures. 

Early in the winter of 1903 the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad went into the financial 
market as a borrower. The understand- 
ing is that the corporation was able to 
borrow forty millions upon its notes; and 
while that was a most important transac- 
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tion at that time, both in magnitude and in 
the rather unusual method taken for rais- 
ing money through discounted paper run- 
ning for a short time rather than through 
long-time bonds, yet the chief point of 
interest about it was this: that it revealed 
a very remarkable understanding of the 
conditions of the money market and of 
the probable development in the financial 
world later in the summer. The corpora- 
tion borrowed forty millions, paying at the 
rate of four and one-half per cent. interest 
in the way of discount, and it promised to 
take up that loan in June. 

The operation was in some of its features 
one of much interest, and moreover, quite 
mysterious. The bankers of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago were at that 
time preparing to meet what they were 
sure would be a season of demoralization, 
liquidation, possibly of actual panic. To 
negotiate a loan at that time even involv- 
ing no more than ten millions would have 
been serious enough in itself, in view 
of the condition of the money markets; 
and no one who did not possess a credit 
at least equal to that of the Bank of 
England would have had the audacity in 
the winter of 1903 to ask the bankers of 
New York to discount short-time paper 
for as much as forty millions. 

Of course, in one sense the great trans- 
action was perfected through the utiliza- 
tion of credit. But it is now thought 
to be probable that some of that credit 
was afterward established upon the other 
side of the ocean, although nothing ‘in the 
course of foreign exchange indicated heavy 
transactions of that kind. But in these 
days, when the cable works so quickly that 
a dispatch may be sent to London and an 
answer received within ten minutes, 
important international monetary transac- 
tions can be carried on without having any 
record of them appear in the quotations for 
foreign exchange. 

However, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
intended to pay off this loan in June; and 
in order to provide the money by which 
there could be a taking up of the notes, 
the increased capitalization was authorized. 
Many have thought that this increase 
would provide the funds for the dar- 
ing and yet, as it now appears, wholly 
wise venture of the Pennsylvania under 
the Hudson River into Manhattan Island, 
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and thence under the East River into 
Brooklyn. Here we have also a partial 
explanation of the purchase of the Long 
Island Railroad system, by means of 
which, over the approaches to Hell Gate 
and across the estuary that separates the 
mainland from Long Island, physical contact 
is made with the New England system via 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. Many thought this increased 
capitalization was for the purpose of paying 
for these improvements. It is understood 
that the Pennsylvania expects that it will 
be obliged to pay forty millions in order to 
perfect this work. But it is a very cheap 
forty millions. It is no doubt due to 
the leasing of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road by the Vanderbilt interests that the 
Pennsylvania has entered New England. 
In June the notes given early in the 
winter were paid, and the money was 
obtained through the marketing of seventy- 
five millions of new stock. A most extra- 
ordinarily brilliant piece of financing was 
done to perfect this issue of seventy-five 
millions and to make it successful. It 
was to be issued to stockholders in the 
first instance, who were privileged to sub- 
scribe to an amount equal to their holdings 
of stock, but who were asked to pay for 
the new stock at a premium of twenty 
per cent. Two or three years ago there 
would have been easy acceptance of this 
offer. But it was apparent in the early 
spring, through the quotations upon the 
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stock exchange, that financial conditions 
were such that there was to be peril for 
Pennsylvania railroad stock as well as for 
all others. Then the Pennsylvania man- 
agement appealed to that banker of New 
York whose resources and ability practically 
match those of the Rothschilds, asking him 
to protect that proposition. The credit of 
Jacob Schiff, his recognized ability to com- 
mand almost unlimited resources in Ger- 
many, made it perfectly easy for him to 
underwrite this proposition, and it was 
most fortunate for the Pennsylvania man- 
agement that he did it. The stock was 
thus financed and the money received, 
and the Pennsylvania is abundantly fortified 
for the present in cash resources. But 
there is no doubt that it will be compelled 
in the next ten or fifteen years to issue all 
of the stock authorized, and there is 
abundant faith on the part of its holders 
that if it does, its improvements, expansion, 
and management, made possible by this 
money, will bring such revenue as _ will 
make it possible to pay a fair dividend upon 
the capital. But it is a very serious under- 
taking to earn money enough to pay a fair 
dividend upon four hundred millions of 
capital, in addition to interest upon out- 
standing bonds. 





““So you’re still at it?’’ said Mentor. 

“I am, indeed,’’ said I. 

““Why aren’t you working?”’ said he. 
Mentor is forever urging me to finish my 
magnum opus on the politico-economic 
development of the Balkan States. I 
began it ten years ago and have barely fin- 
ished the first chapter. The frequent revo- 
lutions in the Balkans have so repeatedly 
revolutionized my own ideas. 

“Why should I work?” said I. “After 
all, one only works to live, and now I am 
living because I am enjoying life.’’ 

** Life,’ said Mentor, somewhat scorn- 
fully, ‘“I fancy there’s very little real life 
in any of those novels.”’ 

“Perhaps I enjoy them all the more on 
that account,”’ said I. 


Mentor, my sage adviser, had found me 
for the third time this week sitting sur- 
rounded by a pile of novels, old and new. 
It was one of those debauches of fiction 
into which from time to time some hungry 
craving of my nature drives me. I do not 
believe that I am much the worse for their 
periodical recurrence; but it is certainly a 
little awkward that they should happen at 
hours when I should be deep in serious 
matters. And just now I ought to be 
hard at work on my Balkan book. The 
massacres in Macedonia and the threat- 
ened intervention of the Powers would 
make the appearance of a thoughtful and 
well-founded work like mine peculiarly 
timely. So, at least, Mentor tells me, 


and Mentor is the sagest of advisers in such 
matters. 

But the truth is that the Balkan nation- 
alities interest me less than myown. The 
accidental sight of a title in the Sewanee 
Review, ‘* The National Element in South- 
ern Literature,’ called my thoughts back 
from Macedonia, and the reading of the 
article plunged me into that debauch of 
novel reading of which Mentor com- 
plained. If the article itself had been up 
to the promise of its title, 1 dare say I 
would have escaped this plunge. But it 
was more suggestive than satisfactory, and 
propounded numerous questions which, to 
me at least, it seemed to leave unanswered. 
The writer’s main thesis that the outburst 
of literature in the South which marked 
the early eighties of the last-century was 
local in coloring, but national in character, 
inasmuch as it expressed the native 
romanticism and optimism of America, 
seems to me indisputably true. The early 
work of Cable, Page, Harris, and Charles 
Egbert Craddock was indeed “‘sponta- 
neous and rich, racy of the soil, and filled 
with warmth and color.’’ But the writer 
scarcely seems to realize the narrow limita- 
tions of this literature. With hardly an 
exception the best work of these pioneers 
of the New South in literature was cast in 
the form of the short story, and the short 
story, in spite of all the claims that are 
made for it today, is and must always be a 
minor and subordinate form of art. It is 
a finer thing, of course, to carve a jewel 
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well than to splash pots of paint over an 
acre of canvas; but none the less the great 
masters of art are those who have known 
how to combine breadth and strength with 
delicacy of treatment. And this holds 
good in fiction as in other arts. 

Now the failure of this outburst of letters 
in the South to develop into something 
broader and stronger, something more rep- 
resentative of Southern life before, during, 
and after the war, is one of the most 
curious phenomena of American literature. 
It certainly has not been for want of con- 
scious effort. Can any of us count the 
number of Southern novels that have 
appeared during the last ten years, each 
of which has been heralded as the final 
achievement of the goal? And can any 
of us remember even the names of these 
unlucky works which, after a breathless 
rush to the head of the list of the best 
selling novels, sank so soon into the dusty 
oblivion of the second-hand book-shop? 
Undismayed by failure, encouraged per- 
haps hy temporary success, eager, it may 
be, for the rich rewards which await the 
popular novelist today, writers known and 
unknown press forward amid blasts of the 
advertising trumpet. But the prize of 
true fame reserved for the author of a 
masterpiece of fiction, a work at once life- 
like and artistic, well-conceived and well- 
performed, has in my judgment, yet to be 
bestowed. 

The literary career of Mr. Page furnishes 
a striking example of this arrested develop- 
ment. His early works, Meh Lady, Marse 
Chan, Polly, and others, are little gems; as 
admirable contributions to American liter- 
ature, in their way, as the acknowledged 
classics of Irving, Hawthorne, or Bret 
Harte. Compact of humor, sentiment, 
and romance, these stories offered us a 
beaker full of the warm South, brimming 
with the vintage of Old Virginia. If only 
success in the short story were an earnest 
of success in the novel, there seemed no 
heights to which the author of such work 
as this might not rise. Suddenly, however, 
except for an occasional bit of magazine 
work, Mr. Page fell silent. Then in 1898 
came his first novel, Red Rock. That this 
work was a disappointment to Mr. Page’s 
admirers it would be impossible to deny. It 
lacked the grace and charm and easy mas- 
tery of effects which distinguished his 
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stories. The plot was somewhat too com- 
plex and the interest was not always well 
sustained. Worst of all, Mr. Page, yield- 
ing we may suppose to some imagined 
necessity, imposed a conventional and 
unconvincing happy ending upon a chain 
of events which were pointing straight 
toward hopeless tragedy. And yet with 
all its faults there was much of promise in 
the book. The narrative was clear and 
often forcible, the characters were genuine 
men and women, the tone and temper of 
those unhappy days of Reconstruction 
were powerfully rendered, and the author’s 
attitude toward the still unsettled problems 
of those days was wholly admirable, at 
once sane and sympathetic, without a 
trace of passion, prejudice, or bitterness. 
It was, in short, a work which, although 
not wholly an artistic success, gave happy 
promise of better things to come. 

It is now five years since Red Rock was 
given to the public, and Mr. Page is 
again in the field with a novel which, 
to judge by recent reports, bids fair 
to stand at the head of the best selling 
books of the year. Its immediate and 
wide-spread success seems to me _ the 
strongest possible testimony to Mr. Page’s 
previous popularity with the reading public; 
for in my estimation the story, if it did 
not bear Mr. Page’s name, would have a 
very limited circulation. I amnot prejudiced 
against Mr. Page. On the contrary, I 
came to the reading of his new book with 
a strong prejudice in his favor, hoping, 
and almost expecting, to see him hit the 
mark, which he seemed to me to have 
failed—but failed by only a little—to have 
attained in Red Rock. But, as I read 
Gordon Keith, this hope rapidly vanished, 
and I ran through a gamut of emotions, 
in which surprise, sorrow, and finally 
cynical amusement, were the dominant 
notes. The book, in short, is not merely 
a failure, but the sort of a failure that will 
seriously detract from even such a well- 
earned reputation as that of Mr. Page. It 
is absolutely divorced from reality. My 
friend, the secretary, suggests that it was 
written with an eye to the stage, and it 
would, no doubt, lend itself readily to 
dramatization; but the result would be, 
and could only be, melodrama of the most 
conventional type. There is not a living 
personality among all the many figures 
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that crowd the book. The hero is the 
conventional first walking gentleman; the 
villain, the conventional villain of the family 
story paper or the Middle Victorian stage. 
The minor characters are, without excep- 
tion, lifeless marionettes—from the con- 
ventional country doctor and the conven- 
tional country squire to the absurd New 
York preacher and the preposterous dancing 
girl. Many a novel in the past has won a 
partial success in spite of its unreality by 
the interest of its plot. But Gordon Keith 
has no such title to consideration ; it is as 
dull as it is melodramatic. Of the rich 
and mellow humor which once marked 
the creator of Unc’ Billy, the Colonel, 
and Drink-water Torm, there are but few 
traces. 

Mr. Page’s is, perhaps, the most striking 
instance of a brilliant promise worse than 
unfulfilled; but there are others. The 
names of Mr. Cable and Charles Egbert 
Craddock will at once occur to the 
reader of recent fiction. In spite of its 
many brilliant scenes and its warm atmo- 
sphere of Southern romance and chivalry, 
Mr. Cable’s latest considerable work, The 
Cavalier, was so episodic and ill-constructed 
as to betray what seems a very decided in- 
capacity on the author’s part to rise from 
the short story (of which he is an ac- 
knowledged master) to the full breadth of 
treatment demanded by a novel. And 
Miss Murfree’s latest book is little better 
than the ordinary historical novel which 
has been pouring in ranks and battalions 
from our presses in the last five years. 
Mr. Hennemann, the author of the article 
in the Sewanee Review, sees in this “‘ out- 
ward flow of the tide’’ an American and 
not a merely Southern phenomena. But 
I am by no means sure that he has proved 
his case. Whatever one may think of the 
aims and methods of Mr. Howells, it is 
safe to say that he has not fallen short 
of his early promise. On the contrary, 
his later books—such, as for example, 4 
Hazard of New Fortunes and The Kentons— 
are fuller, stronger, riper works than the 
novels of those days when he devoted him- 
self exclusively to analyses of that uncanny 
thing—the New England conscience. The 
early death of the lamented Frank Norris 
cut short a career which was exceedingly 
rich in promise for the future. And more 
than one of our younger writers of the 
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North and West show today such a grasp 
of reality, combined with such a power of 
treatment, that it would excite no surprise 
to see a really first-rate novel appearing 
from their hands. 

Mr. Hennemann devotes a paragraph of 
rhetorical questions to the search for the 
causes of the rebound which he acknow- 
ledges in American literature in the last 
decade. But among the causes which he 
suggests, one which seems to me most 
powerful and of particular importance in 
the case of the South has been overlooked. 
This is the growing absorption of the 
country in material development and in 
commercial expansion. I am no statis- 
tician, and confess myself quite unable to 
say whether, absolutely and relatively, 
there has been more or less of this absorp- 
tion in material things in the South than 
in the North and West. But so much 
at least is plain that, since the Civil War 
—in fact, within the last two decades— 
there has been a social and economic 
revolution in the South which is quite 
without parallel in our history. And 
owing to the almost entire absence of 
immigration and the tardy influx of 
Northern capital, this revolution has been 
practically the unaided work of the Young 
South, of the generation which has sprung 
up since the close of the era of Reconstruc- 
tion. And in this necessary and altogether 
laudable work a perhaps disproportionate 
share of the energy and intellect of the 
Young South has been involved. It is, I 
think, no mere coincidence that a South- 
erner is the editor of the most ardent 
champion of material prosperity, The 
World’s Work. 

Now this revolution in itself is by no 
means incapable of literary treatment. 
Zola abroad and Frank Norris in this 
country, to quote no other names, have 
revealed the romance and the tragedy that 
lie hidden within the great commercial 
enterprises of modern times. Had Mr. 
Page more fully realized the possibilities 
of his theme in Gordon Keith he might 
have made of it a tale in which the tragedy 
of widening separation and inevitable mis- 
understanding between the old and the 
new, the aristocratic father and the demo- 
cratic and commercial son, would have 
reminded us of one of the most powerful 
of Turgenev’s transcripts of Russian life. 
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But to handle such a theme as the evolu- 
tion of the New South demands a union of 
intellectual sympathy with the social and 
economic change within her borders, and 
superiority of soul to the material side of 
life—which is rare indeed. The commer- 
cial spirit is as fit a subject for literature as 
another, but the commercial spirit as an 
inspiring force in literature can only be 
productive of evil. And the ravages of the 
commercial spirit in contemporary Ameri- 
can literature, and notably in fiction, have 
been something fearful to contemplate. 

I have been led to these remarks by 
reading one of the most recent of Southern 
novels, Mr. William Garrott Brown’s 4 
Gentleman of the South, a very striking 
specimen of work of this kind. And it is 
all the more striking as coming from a man 
whose whole tradition and environment 
would, one fancies, militate against the 
machine-made method. Mr. Brown is 
one of the band of young Southern schol- 
ars whose invasion of the North in recent 
years bids fair to repay with usurious inter- 
est the educational loans the South has 
received in times past. He is the author 
of a Life of ‘Fackson which is spoken of as 
a brilliant and scholarly piece of work, and 
a not infrequent contributor to a well- 
known magazine whose able editor has 
resolutely held its standard above all sus- 
picion of the commercial taint. It is 
always dangerous to impute motives. But 
it is none the less impossible, after reading 
A Gentleman of the South, to keep from 
asking why such a man should write such 
a book, and almost as impossible to keep 
from suspecting that the speedy success 
of the popular novelist tempted him to try 
an impossible task. The germinal idea of 
Mr. Brown’s story is a situation capable of 
very happy treatment in the hands of a 
trained story-teller. It is that of a gentle- 
man of the Black Belt in the ante-bellum 
days, when the authority of the Code of 
Honor outweighed that of either Law or 
Gospel, bound by deliberately adopted 
principles and by an oath to a dying 
mother to renounce adherence to that 
code, yet slowly forced by love and hate 
alike into admitting its control and ac- 
cepting a challenge. But Mr. Brown is 
no trained story-teller, and after having 
taken the fatal step of deciding to write a 
novel at all, he has proceeded to manufac- 
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ture one out of his idea by putting it 
through rather clumsy and somewhat old- 
fashioned machinery. 

In the first place the author introduces 
himself upon the title page as merely the 
editor, “‘ without change,’’ of a manuscript 
drawn from the memoirs of the late 
Colonel Elmore. Now this device isas old 
as Defoe, and has in recent years been 
simply worked to death. 

The method of exposition in the first 
chapter is a similarly antiquated device. 
When Uncle Lewis recounts at full length 
to Aunt Tena and Miss Joanna events of 
the past with which they are as familiar as 
himself, but a knowledge of which is nec- 
essary to the reader’s comprehension of the 
plot, one is too painfully reminded of the 
confidential servant of the old-fashioned 
family drama who at the proper moment 
advances to the footlights and begins: 
“Twenty years ago.’’ The conclusion, 
in which the noble-minded hero throws 
himself at the feet of the villain and begs 
him to strike and end the quarrel, is as 
unreal as it is familiar in melodrama and 
machine-made romance. The characters, 
with one possible exception, are to the full 
as puppet-like as those of Gordon Keith; 
the creaking of the wires which move 
them is, if anything, somewhat more dis- 
tinctly audible. It is, indeed, with a feel- 
ing of bitter disappointment that a reader 
seeking for some image of life in the Black 
Belt lays down a book so thoroughly con- 
ventional and artificial as this. And it is 
the more to be regretted that the author 
should have followed this disastrous method, 
since an occasional reflection or passing 
description shows that he knows some- 
thing both of the times and of the country 
of which he writes. Such a generalization 
as that on the influence of power and sol- 
itude in shaping the characters of the great 
plantation owners of those days, such a 
description of March in the Black Belt 
as opens Chapter viii., are worth whole 
pages of the limping narrative and stilted 
dialogue which compose the major portion 
of the book. 

In striking contrast to 4 Gentleman of 
the South is Miss Glasgow’s latest book, 
The Battleground. It appeared a year or 
so. ago without exciting anything of the 
sensation which marked her first plunge 
into literature. The Descendant obtained, 
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if I remember correctly, something of a 
succes de scandale, whereas this later novel 
has by no means attracted even the atten- 
tion it deserves. For in spite of a few 
minor blemishes it is really a capital story, 
well conceived and well executed. Miss 
Glasgow has profited by her apprentice- 
ship. Her art, strong and vigorous but 
crude and unpleasing at the beginning of 
her career, has mellowed and ripened. 
The theme of The Battleground is by no 
means so original or striking as that of Mr. 
Brown’s book, but it is far more skillfully 
handled. The atmosphere of old planta- 
tion life in Virginia is rendered with a grace 
and charm to which I can think of no 
parallel outside of Mr. Page’s early stories ; 
and nowhere, to my knowledge, is the pathos 
of the collapse of the Confederacy and the 
surrender at Appomattox treated with such 
sympathy and quiet power. It is a picture 
that one will not soon forget, that of 
““Marse Robert’’ riding old Traveler 
between the ranks of his ragged heroes, 
with ‘bearded men clinging like children 
to his stirrup’’ and kissing the horse’s 
mane, while his victorious and reverent 
enemies uncover to watch him pass, 


“lonely, patiently, conjoined in courtesy.”’ 
The character drawing, though by no 
means subtle or profound, is clear-cut and 


effective. Only in the case of the hero of 
the novel do we feel the lack of a some- 
what more searching analysis and a sturdier 
treatment of character. The story of 
Dan’s trial and purification in the furnace 
of the war would be incomparably stronger 
if we had a more detailed and realistic 
picture of the selfish, reckless, and un- 
bridled life into which the “ black Mount- 
joy blood”’ had led him in his early youth. 

It is in this matter of firm grasp and 
detailed finish of character portrayal that 
The Battleground falls below the very lat- 
est of Southern novels, Mr. Fox’s Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come. Chad Buford, 
the little shepherd, is distinctly a more 
substantial and convincing character than 
Dan Mountjoy. In several respects the 
two books run along parallel lines. Like 
Miss Glasgow’s book, The Little Shepherd 
gives a vivid picture of old plantation 
lifte—only laying the scene in Kentucky 
instead of Virginia—conducts its hero 
through the four years of the war to a 
stronger and wiser manhood, and brings 
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him back at the close to the woman who 
has been waiting for him. But after all 
the likeness is more apparent than real. 
Miss Glasgow’s novel is, perhaps, more 
picturesque and superficial; Mr. Fox’s 
more realistic, the product of a profounder 
study of history and social conditions. 
The contrast between the rugged moun- 
taineer and the rich planter of the southern 
lowlands, which is so admirably developed 
by Mr. Fox, is only hinted at by Miss 
Glasgow. Indeed, in so far as the lady 
wishes the figure of Pinetop to be con- 
sidered as typical, she may be said to mis- 
represent history, for in Virginia, as else- 
where, the men of the mountains were, as 
a body, loyal to the Union. 

The great merit of Mr. Fox’s work, on 
the other hand, is its essential correspond- 
ence to historic truth. In the author’s 
mind the whole history of his State, from 
the time of the earliest settlers to the close 
of the Civil War, is present, as it were, in 
solution, and a touch suffices to precipitate 
the crystals of fact. The conditions that 
divided Kentucky even before the war and 
filled her with such a “prescient horror”’ 
of the outbreak of hostilities, the bitterness, 
tempered by chivalric generosity, of the 
fratricidal conflict, and the mutual soldierly 
admiration of the severed ranks which 
brought them together so swiftly at its 
close and prevented the “‘ post-bellum hor- 
rors of reconstruction,’’ are deeply felt and 
vividly portrayed. In fact, the chief defect 
of the story as a piece of artistic construc- 
tion may be said to spring from Mr. Fox’s 
allowing his historic sympathies to over- 
master the rules of composition. Up to 
the outbreak of the war the interest of the 
story has been individually centered upon 
the little shepherd sturdily fighting his way 
upward against ignorance, poverty, and 
evil report. But during the war itself Mr. 
Fox’s sympathies are as divided as were 
those of Kentucky at that crucial period. 
Henceforward to the conclusion the unity 
of the story is disturbed. In short, the very 
historic sense which has enabled Mr. Fox 
to write so true a story has by reason of 
its Over-prominence seriously impaired the 
esthetic perfection of his work. 

Strangely enough, it is this same fault, 
inability to hold firmly to the central 
theme of the story, which lies like a dark 
blot in the centre of the white shield of 
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Mr. James Lane Allen’s latest work, The 
Mettle of the Pasture. There is, I suppose, 
no living American novelist whose career 
is watched with such interest in England 
as well as at home as Mr. Allen’s. He is 
still in a sense a young writer, for his first 
novel, The Choir Invisible, appeared as 
recently as 1897. And hehas what, inthe 
large majority of cases, young writers, 
whether in this country or England, lack— 
the gift of “‘ high seriousness,’’ which Aris- 
totle and Matthew Arnold have taught us 
to consider one of the necessary elements 
of high poetic work. And of the poetic 
quality of Mr. Allen’s work there can be 
no question whatever. It is not alone his 
love of nature and his sympathetic concep- 
tion of the bond between nature and man, 
it is not alone the slow but penetrating 
charm and beauty of his style, that reveal 
him to the thoughtful reader as the truest 
poet of all our novelists. It is even more 
the idealistic trend of his mind, his man- 
ner of looking below the surface of things, 
of seeing in the men and women of his 
dreams new types of eternal humanity, in 
the problems which confront him and with 
which he grapples in his work new forms 
of the old questions that have vexed 
humanity from the beginning. And yet 
he is no mere dreamer nor closet philos- 
opher. His knowledge of the life which 
he describes is so sure, his sympathy with 
its varied forms so tender and unfailing 
that his characters are no mere types, 
embodied presentations of his own ideas, 
but living and individual men and women 
set in an environment of visible and recog- 
nizable American life and nature. And in 
this union of idealistic conception with 
realistic execution he stands, so far as I 
can see, alone. 

What, then, are we to say of Mr. 
Allen’s latest work? He himself calls it, 
in a remarkable interview published in the 
September Lamp, “‘an entirely new depart- 
ure based upon a new theory of the point 
from which we view the life around us.” 
To most readers, however, it will appear 
rather a return to his earlier manner in 
The Choir Invisible, and a departure only 
from the method of work which domi- 
nated his last preceding novel, The Reign of 
Law. And that novel was itself a return 
to the method of his first attempt at some- 
thing more than a short story or an idyllic 
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sketch, the unforgetable Summer in Arcady. 
In other words, the art of Mr. Allen 
appears to vibrate like a pendulum between 
a form in which the main interest centres 
in a law of nature embodied and exempli- 
fied in certain individuals of the human 
species, and one in which the human inter- 
est predominates. Novels in which the 
human interest predominates may, roughly 
speaking, be divided into twoclasses. The 
first, which employs the method of psy- 
chological analysis, goes back as far as 
Richardson, and is today under the leader- 
ship of Henry James. The second, which 
exhibits character in action, is the epic 
school of Fielding, Scott, and Balzac. We 
all know the dictum of Dr. Johnson that 
Fielding shows us only the face of a clock, 
while Richardson reveals the mystery of 
the hidden springs; and as long as there 
are readers and critics opinions will con- 
tinue to be divided as to the respective 
merit of these methods. Certainly the 
latter is the simpler, and for the majority 
of readers the broader and more effective 
in its appeal. But to use this method a 
mastery of plot is a prime requisite, and 
Mr. Allen’s powers of plot construction 
appear to be very weak. In The Mettle 
of the Pasture, after an admirable open- 
ing in which the theme is stated and the 
complication of the plot begun, Mr. Allen 
turns aside to introduce and to describe at 
considerable length a number of minor 
characters who have very little to do with 
the plot. Such character studies as those 
of Judge Morris, Professor Hardage, Pansy 
Vaughan, and Marguerite would be admir- 
ably adapted to a story like Mrs. Banks’ 
Oldfield—a sort of a natural history of the 
inhabitants of an old Kentucky town; but 
in a work like Mr. Allen’s they simply im- 
pede the progress of the story, distract the 
attention of the reader, and detract from 
the effect of unity. Nor, in my judgment, 
can any defense be entered for the episodic 
incidents which occupy perhaps the greater 
part of the book between the masterly 
opening and the somewhat hasty and 
abrupt conclusion. I desire to speak with 
all becoming humility of the work of so 
fine and patient an artist as Mr. Allen. 
It seems to me that this story as a 
work of art would profit if a large propor- 
tion of its characters and incidents were 
simply swept away. But then it would 
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cease to be a novel and sink to the limits 
of an expanded short story, and it is plain 
that in this book Mr. Allen is aiming at 
breadth as well as depth of treatment. 
This lack of unity is, undoubtedly, 
the chief fault of Mr. Allen’s latest work, 
so great a fault as to disappoint in large 
measure the hopes which all intelligent 
readers of American fiction had conceived 
on the announcement of a new novel from 
his pen. It leaves them, indeed, in grave 
doubt as to whether the book marks a 
step in advance toward the high goal that 
he of all our younger writers seems most 
capable of attaining, or whether it indicates 
a fatal and irremediable weakness that will 
to the end impede his progress. By the 
side of this fault minor errors in the book 
sink into obscurity. The vigorous and 
noisy controversy that has been waged 
since the appearance of The Mettle of the 
Pasture over the moral problem which 
forms its central theme is a curious testi- 
mony to the widespread American interest 
in ethics and the profound American 
ignorance of esthetics. For the most part 
the problem, as was no doubt to be expected, 
has been simply misunderstood. There 
was, I fancy, no question in Mr. Allen’s 
mind as to whether Rowan was right or 
wrong in imparting his guilty secret to 
Isabel. The whole tone of the book— 
and in particular the comments of per- 
sonages who may be supposed to play 
the part of chorus and express the 
author’s own views—go to show that 
Mr. Allen regards this confession as 
a virtuous act, a proof of the hero’s 
true breeding—the mettle of his pasture. 
The problem is concerned solely with the 
woman’s attitude in such acase. It deals 
with the clash of apparently conflicting 
duties—the woman’s peculiar duty to main- 
tain the ideal standard of chastity free from 
stain or degradation, and the more broadly 
human duty of sympathy and forgiveness. 
And yet one reviewer gravely asserts that 
the problem was whether Rowan should 
have confessed or not, and declares that 
his confession shows him to have been a 
prig and a cad. It is a lamentable fact 
that this rather superficial criticism should 
have come from the pen of one of the 
most gifted of our younger poets, Mr. 
Bliss Carman. One is tempted to ask 
whether Mr. Carman finds the suicide of 
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Romeo in the tomb of the Capulets a 
morally degrading act. Certainly, what- 
ever may be the course of worldly wisdom 
in such a case as Rowan’s, if marriage is 
to be conceived of as an ideal union of 
two lives, such a confession is not only a 
virtuous act, but a mere necessary pre- 
requisite to entering into that union. 
And it is needless to say that Mr. Allen 
conceives of marriage in ideal terms, and 
lifts the discussion of the problem to a 
high level. 

It cannot truthfully be said that the 
outlook for Southern fiction, as indicated 
by this group of novels, is particularly 
bright with promise, especially when one 
considers that around and below these 
lies a flood of minor and undistinguishable 
works. I have purposely omitted all dis- 
cussion of the so-called historical novel, 
the cheap second-hand copies of an origi- 
nal of dubious merit. Northern as well 
as Southern writers are guilty of these 
fabrications, but a peculiar demerit at- 
taches to the Southerner who does such 
work, inasmuch as it implies the renuncia- 
tion of that strongly-marked individuality 
which has been, and which one hopes will 
long continue to be, characteristic of the 
South. 

And I have left to one side the numerous 
books which use the form of a novel as a 
sort of a receptacle for local scenes and 
stories. Such works as 4bner Daniel —the 
Southern David Harum—and the Chronicles 
of Aunt Minervy Ann are, properly speak- 
ing, not novels at all. 

What is lacking in the contemporary 
fiction of the South, in my opinion, is 
a stronger grip on reality, a resolution 
to confront and represent life as it is 
today, and above all a more thorough 
mastery of the aims and methods of the 
novel as a form of art. Whether like 
deficiencies may not also be found in 
contemporary fiction in the North and 
West is an open question. But it is 
one far too open to be discussed to- 
day. My debauch of novel reading has 
left me with a sickening sense of the un- 
reality of things. I will go and confess 
my weakness to Mentor, bear with proper 
humbleness his just reproof, and return to 
my work on the Balkan States. 


LECTOR 





—Grapbic 


AN ANTI-ALCOHOL LECTURE IN A FRENCH PENITENTIARY 





A Criminal Sanatorium 


The new French penitentiary at Fresnes, 
situated about eight miles from Paris, is 
the largest prison in the world, the five 
huge rectangular blocks, together with the 
gardens and the warders’ quarters, cover- 
ing well over half a square mile; and con- 
taining accommodation for two thousand 
criminals. Situated in a healthy district, 
with large windows admitting freely the 
fresh air and sunshine, provided with hot 
and shower baths, and every one of its two 
thousand spacious cells lit by electricity, it 
presents as great a contrast to the old 
order of things as can well be imagined. 

No less different from ancient usage is 
the treatment of the prisoners. Their 
food is wholesome and abundant ; they go 
to ‘‘school’’; they are allowed to work at 
trades and to purchase any luxuries but 
tobacco with the money thus earned; and 
everything possible is done to develop 
their better instincts. There is in Paris a 
“Society for Lecturing in Prisons,’”’ which 
frequently sends lecturers to address the 
prisoners, the evils of drunkenness being a 
favorite topic. Such a lecture forms the 
subject of our artist’s drawing. 

The lectures are given in an immense 
hall, on one side of which, reaching almost 
to the roof, are what look like steps, but 
on closer inspection prove to be rows of 
boxes with openings about four inches 
high, through which can be seen the heads 
ofthe audience. In this strange manner the 
prisoners are enabled to see the lecturer, 
but prevented from holding any com- 





munication with one another. Mutual 
recognition on release is thus also rendered 
impossible. These lectures against drunk- 
enness are believed to have had some 
influence on the diminution of crime, 
which has lately been marked in France, 
and in future they are to be given more 
frequently and in a larger number of 
prisons. Whatever may be the effect of 
the system now being tried at Fresnes, it 
has been hailed with delight by the Paris- 
ian jail-bird, and to have been at Fresnes 
confers a certain dignity upon a criminal, 
who is not a little proud of acquaintance 
with this, the latest ‘‘ fashionable resort ”’ 
of his profession.— The Graphic. 


Motoring vs. Ice-boating 


To my mind motor-racing has little or 


nothing in its favor. To talk of it as 
sport is to resign oneself to dull and flat 
illusion. Motor-racing may be in the 
interests of skill, of mechanical improve- 
ment and invention; it may train the eye 
and the hand, but the real challenge of 
sport is not in it. The conditions are 
more or less fixed; it is not, like yachting, 
a science and an art where two elements 
are in league against you, where you are 
faced by constantly-changing conditions of 
these elements. There is no challenge in 
motor-racing save that of an intrusive pig 
or dog, or the accident of a wet piece of 
road, or the incidence of a curve, all of 
which you may know beforehand. The 
only skill in the business is the ability to 
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handle well and with judgment a compli- 
cated machine on a fixed course. The 
contest is as nothing compared to horse- 
racing, where two living forces, each with 
temperament and physical limitations and 
delicately sensitive nerves, fight side by 
side with others of a kind for victory. 
The other is, to my mind, a dull, ugly, 
unnatural business, and it has no right to 
the name of sport. It has neither beauty 
nor grace, it ministers to none of the 
higher instincts of adventure and sport 
and skill. The naked native riding a 
catamaran on the beach at Hilo is a 
thousand times truer sportsman than your 
M. Gabriel. Santos Dumont has a higher 
place in sport than Mr. Gordon Bennett. 
He, at any rate, challenged the most des- 
perate of elements. I would rather have 
been Blondin even, and walked his tight- 
rope over the Niagara Falls, than be the 
best champion of motor-racing in the 
world, 

Once I traveled on an ice-boat on the 
Bay of Quinte twelve miles in eleven 
minutes! The journey was made on a 
day of days. The land white with snow, 
the trees along the shore glittering with 
frost, the air stirring strongly, the sun as 
hot as summer and as bright as a diamond, 
the whole world open to the eye, washed, 
starched, and laundered to a perfect clean- 
ness, and the long stretch of bay a noble 
race-course where the sails of the ice-boats 
spread like the wings of arctic birds. No 
complicated machinery to work, no bevel 
and differential wheels, no gear to change, 
but a skeleton beneath—two runners with 
a cross-piece on which to sit—and the wide 
shining sail above. To these the sharp, 
stirring air rising to a breeze, and then 
the steady hand, the eye keen to note any 
irregularity, any crack in the ice, any varia- 
tion of the wind—a match with Nature 
and her laws upon a road-bed which she 
laid with an eye to illusion. It is a simple 
and primitive contest where dangers clutch 
at you every second, and you drive down 
the wind with strained, enthralled eye and 
flaming cheek, striving for first place home. 
That is sport, and it is speed; it is flying 
on the wings of the wind. ‘Twenty-two 
years have passed since that ride, but even 
now at times the feeling of it passes over 
me, and I see again the light surf of snow 
spreading from the runners, the trees flying 
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past, houses far away shot suddenly into 
the vision and passing us like wild living 
things—a church spire flashing far ahead, 
then winking behind us, the long, long Bay 
ahead, and the haven where the forest sud- 
denly breaks the wind, inflamed with life 
and zeal, exa/lté, at the very tip-top of doing 
and being. Sixty miles an hour in a 
motor-car cannot quite produce that ; you 
must go to something nearer nature to 
find it—to a racehorse, that exquisite 
physical machine, endowed and beautiful 
—to sledding or toboganning on the 
Cresta at St. Moritz, to shooting fierce 
rapids on the rivers of Minnesota or Fin- 
land. All these things are more human 


than motoring, and more natural.— Sir 


Gilbert Parker in The Car. 


Sculpture by Machinery 


There have been attempts from time 
to time in various quarters to provide a 
machine which will perform the task now 
carried out by the sculptor’s workmen, but 
hitherto they have met with little or no 
success. It has been reserved for Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyleand Mr. W.G. Jones 
to bring before the public an invention 
which will do all the work now done by 
the “‘pointer,’’ and in a twentieth of the 
time. The inventor is Signor Auguste 
Bontempi, of Naples. Sir A. Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Jones have acquired all the British 
rights in the invention. 

The sculpturing machine is really a 
wonderful contrivance, and one that is 
probably destined to have a great effect on 
the art of sculpture in the immediate future. 
When our representative inspected the 
machine it was engaged in producing two 
marble copies of a bust of Homer. The 
Italian workman in charge was seated on 
one side of the machine. In front of him 
was a plaster cast. With one hand he 
guided a rod backward and forward over 
the plaster. A revolving steel drill pro- 
truded from the machine a couple of feet 
away, and another further on. In front 
of each of these drills was fixed a block of 
marble. A jet of water played on the 
point of each drill. Every movement of 
the rod in the workman’s hand was fol- 
lowed by a similar movement on the part 
of the drills, which rapidly cut away the 
surface of the marble, until it corresponded 
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—Courtesy of Harper's Weekly 
CARVING SCULPTURE BY MACHINERY 


FIGURE 1 SHOWS THE SCULPTOR REPRUDUCING A BUST OF HOMER IN DUPLICATE; 2 AND 3 ILLUSTRATE AN EXPER- 
IMENT IN CARVING FROM LIFE: 4 SHOWS THE RESULT OF HALF AN HOUR'S WORK ON THE HEAD OF AUGUSTUS. 
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with the surface of the plaster. The 
machine had already roughly cut the face 
of the poet out of the marble and was at 
work on the side of the head. Some of the 
superabundant stone having been rapidly 
cleared away, the rod was applied to the 
fillet binding the poet’s hair, and in a few 
minutes the ribbon was reproduced in mar- 
ble. The rough outline of the hair then 
made its appearance, every lock being 
hewn out of the hard stone with astonish- 
ing celerity and marvelous fidelity. 

The present machine costs only about 
4500, and the expense of working it is 
almost infinitesimal. While the invention 
will not do away with the necessity for the 
artist’s finishing touches in the case of deli- 
cate work, it promises entirely to abolish 
the present long and costly process of 
““pointing.”’ So far as architectural decor- 
ation is concerned, the effects of its intro- 
duction should be remarkable. In the 
opinion of one architect of experience it 
will reduce the price of architectural carv- 
ing “‘from pounds to shillings.’”” The 
same Corinthian capital, for instance, is 
reproduced in infinite numbers, and so is 
much of the floral work that enters largely 
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into the adornment of Gothic buildings. 
There is no reason why, when such a 
machine comes into common use, really 
good sculpture should not take the place 
of the inferior carvings in stone which 
now disfigure the portals, the windows, 
and the mantels of many of our suburban 
houses.— London Morning Post. 


Trying It on the Child 


Few who do not live in the work realize 
how profoundly the educational system of 
this country is now being revolutionized. 
Courses of study of almost every kind pos- 
sible are on trial, and new methods and 
especially new topics galore are being intro- 
duced. The grammar school grades, where 
the legal requirements of attendance are 
satisfied, are falling to women teachers, 
one of our largest States lately reporting a 
little over seven per cent. of male teachers. 
Parents are steadily unloading more and 
more their duties upon the school. Even 
housework, darning, patching, sewing, 
cooking, gardening, bed-making, and wash- 
ing are no longer learned at home, but in 
the school, so that at five or six, if not 





SO READY ! 
SNOOKS (coming out conversationally)—1 THINK THAT EVERY WOMAN 
WHO IS NOT OUT-AND-OUT PLAIN CONSIDERS HERSELF A BEAUTY, 


MISS RINKLE—DOES THAT INCLUDE ME ? 
SNOOKS—OH, OF CUURSE NUT !—Punch. 
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earlier, parents come to feel that their 
duties to their children are slight. Within 
ten years both our high schools and their 
population have more than doubled, and 
in place of the old uniformity perhaps the 
chief feature today is infinite diversity. 

In such a metamorphic period, a mere 
list of the fads now in practice in various 
places would make a long article. Idiotic 
busy work in the lower grades; learning 
to read without knowing the alphabet, so 
that occasionally children old enough to use 
a dictionary have to make up their arrears 
of knowledge to doso; blob drawing; type- 
writing and shorthand in the high school; 
four foreign languages for girls and boys in 
the early teens, who have almost nothing 
in their minds to express in the vernac- 
ular; Latin and algebra in the grammar 
school; wood and iron work in manual 
training courses that are wooden in their 
intelligence and iron in their inflexibility ; 
sharply demarcated schools and theories of 
physical training which will not harmonize 
and give the children the benefit of the 
best of all; metaphysics of the effete Ger- 
man school for kindergartners, who ought 
to know something of nursing as now 
taught to high school graduates, and to 
know thechild’s body; interest in the finished 
product, which is used for show, rather 
than for educational values; everywhere, 
and perhaps especially in English, content 
and substance subordinated to form; method 
whipped up to a sillabub that suggests 
some analogy between the graduates of 
certain normal schools and the medieval 
barber’s apprentice, who could set up for 
himself only when he could whip two 
ounces of soap into barrels of lather; the 
mechanism of marks and hearing lessons 
instead of teaching; the college dominat- 
ing the high school, which is really the 
people’s college, with its intrusive and 
excessive entrance examinations; distrac- 
tion among the multiplicity of different 
topics—these are some of the dangers, of 
which some are universal and others dom- 
inant in certain places. 

Despite all this, however, I, for one, am 
no pessimist, but find hope at the bottom 
of the casket. In a period of change and 
of marked revival in educational interest, 
it is inevitable that the tares should grow 
rankly with the wheat.—G. Stanley Hall 
in Good Housekeeping. 
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Are You You? 


Are you a trailer, or are you a trolley ? 
Are you tagged to a leader through wisdom and 
olly ? 
Are you Somebody Else, or You ? 
Do you vote by the symbol and swallow it 
** straight’’? 
Do you pray by the book, do you pay by the rate? 
Do you tie your cravat by the calendar’s date? 
Do you follow a cue? 


Are you a writer, or that which is worded? 
Are you a shepherd, or one of the herded? 
Which are you—a What or a Who? 
It sounds well to call yourself ‘‘ one of the flock,’’ 
But a sheep is a sheep after all. At the block 
You’re nothing but mutton, or possibly stock. 
Would you flavor a stew? 


Are you a being and boss of your soul, 
Or are you a mummy to carry a scroll? 
Are you Somebody Else, or You? 
When you finally pass to the heavenly wicket, 
Where Peter the Scrutinous stands at his picket, 
Are you going to give him a blank for a ticket? 
Do you think it will do? 


Edmund Vance Cooke in 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Testing Wine by Telephone 


It is stated that M. Maneuvrier, assis- 
tant director of the Laboratory of Re- 
searches of the Paris Faculty of Sciences, 
has just discovered an infallible method of 
ascertaining by the use of the telephone 
how much a given quantity of wine has 
been watered. The principle on which 
the invention rests is the variable conduc- 
tivity of different liquids. The originality 
of Mr. Maneuvrier’s ingenious application 
is his use of the telephone to determine to 
what degree the liquid under observation 
is a conductor. 

The apparatus works as follows: Two 
vessels, one containing wine known to be 
pure, the other with the same quantity of 
the wine to be tested, are placed on an 
instrument outwardly resembling a pair of 
scales. The telephone is in contact with 
both liquids. If the sample of wine under 
observation is as pure as the standard used 
for comparison, no sound is heard; if, on 
the contrary, it contains water, the telltale 
telephone ‘“‘speaks,’’ and the greater the 
proportion of water the louder the instru- 
ment complains. A dial on which a num- 
ber of figures are marked is connected 
with the telephone. To ascertain the 
proportion of water in the wine tested the 
operator moves a hand on the dial until 
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the telephone, which has been “‘speaking’’ 
all this time, relapses into silence. The 
hand has thus been brought to a certain 
figure on the dial. This number is then 
looked up in a chart, which the inventor 
has drawn up, and corresponding to it is 
found indicated the exact proportion of 
water contained in the quantity of wine. 
M. Maneuvrier’s remarkable invention 
can, he says, be easily applied to the test- 
ing of many other liquids, and even solids, 
which may be adulterated by the addition 
of foreign matter possessing a conducti- 
bility different to that of the original sub- 
stance.—Electrical World. 


The Tourist 


“Potter hates Potter, and Poet hates 
Poet,’’—so runs the wisdom of the ancients, 
—but tourist hates tourist with a cordial 
Christian animosity that casts all Pagan 
prejudices in the shade. At home we tol- 
erate—sometimes we even love—our fel- 
low-creatures. But abroad it is our habit 





REMINISCENCES 


HE—HA! HA! AND DO YOU REMEMBER THE TIME YOU FELL OUT OF 


THE APPLE TREE AND I CAUGHT YoU? 


SHE—YES, INDEED! AND DO YOU REMEMBER THE TIME WHEN I PULLED 
YOU OUT OF THE POND BY YOUR LONG YELLOW CURLS ?—Brooklyn Life. 
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to regard all other travellers in the light 
of personal and unpardonable grievances. 
They are intruders into our chosen realms 
of pleasure, they jar upon our sensibilities, 
they lessen our meagre share of comforts, 
they are everywhere in our way, they are 
always an unnecessary feature in the land- 
scape. The habit of classifying our dis- 
tastes proves how strong is our general 
sense of injury. We dislike English tour- 
ists more than French, or French more 
than English, or Americans more than 
either, or Germans most of all—the last 
acommon verdict. There is a power of 
universal mastery about the travelling Teu- 
ton that affronts our feebler souls. We 
cannot cope with him; we stand defeated 
at every turn by his resistless determination 
to secure the best. The windows of the 
railway carriages, the little sunny tables in 
the hotel dining-rooms, the back seats— 
commanding the view—of the Swiss funic- 
ulaires ;—all these strong positions he occu- 
pies at once with the strategical genius of 
a great military nation. No weak concern 
for other people’s comfort mars the 
simple straightforwardness of his 
plans, nor interferes with their 
prompt and masterly execution. 

Great Britain sent her restless 
children out to see the world for 
many years before far-away Amer- 
ica joined in the sport, while the 
overwhelming increase of German 
travellers dates only from the 
Franco-Prussian War. Now the 
three armies of occupation march 
and countermarch over the Conti- 
nent, very much in one another’s 
way, and deeply resentful of one 
another’s intrusion. “‘ The Eng- 
lish’’—again I venture to quote 
Froissart—“‘ are affable to no other 
nation than their own.’ The 
Americans—so other Americans 
piteously lament—are noisy, self- 
assertive, and contemptuous. The 
fault of the Germans, as Canning 
said of the Dutch— 


“Is giving too little and asking too 
much.”’ 


All these unlovely characteristics 
are stimulated and kept well to 
the fore by travel.— Agnes Repplier 
in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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A “General” Knowledge Paper 

[The ‘‘ Arachne’? is the name of an institution 
which has been formed for the benefit of domestic 
servants. Quarters have been taken near the 
Marble Arch. A teaching staff of trained gentle- 
women has been organised, and examinations will 
be held periodically and certificates granted on 
good results. } 

1. How do you pronounce the name 
““Arachne’’? Is it intended to imitate a 
sneeze, and if so, do you propose to sniff 
at it? 

2. Should the hitherto dependent parti- 
cle ““Ann”’ be a subject or an object 
under modern conditions? When may 
““Ann’’ be followed by a proper noun, 
e.g.,  policeman’”’? 

3. Compare “‘master’’ and “ missus.”’ 
Why is the latter generally and needlessly 
positive, while the former is usually super- 
lative ? 

4. When are the following phrases to 
be used: 

(a) It came off in my ’and. 

(6) It’s not been done since /’ ve been 
here. ; 

(c) I won’t be put upon. 

Can you suggest any plausible variations 
of the first two expressions ? 














5. What is the difference between a 
person who keeps her wardrobe locked 
and a real lady; between the decipherment 
of torn-up letters and a dull evening in 
the kitchen; between a ‘“‘character’’ and 
the reality; and between a prospective 
employer in the registry-ofice and the 
same individual at close quarters in her 
own household ? 

6. Define a “‘place,’’ and describe one 
or two of the many hundreds you have 
been in, keeping clear of the law of libel. 
—Punch. 


’ 


Tattooing 


The custom of tattooing originated 
among savage people, and was originally 
established, it is believed, as a substitute 
for writing and as a means of permanently 
recording facts in their lives. The signi- 
fications of tattooing vary widely. Love 
of ornamentation, substitution for cloth- 
ing, a desire to show fortitude under phy- 
sical suffering, the wish to _ perpetuate 
symbolism, and, among women, the indi- 
cation of marriage, are some of them. 

There are two principal methods of 
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JAPANESE TATTOOING 
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AYE UNREADY ! 


UNREADY ! 


(JOHN BULL ON SENTRY DUTY) 


(we REGRET TO SAY THAT WE ARE NOT SATISFIED THAT ENOUGH IS BEING DONE TO PLACE MATTERS ON A BETTER FOOTING IN THE EVENT OF ANOTHER 


EMERGENCY.— Extract from Report of Royal Commission on the War in South Africa.) 





—Punch 
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tattooing: by making cuts in the flesh so 
as to leave a cauterized mark, but gener- 
ally without the addition of any coloring 
matter; and by drawing a pattern on the 
skin, which is afterwards pricked in, and 
to which various coloring matters are 
applied. 

In Japan tattooing is chiefly confined to 
the lower classes, whose shoulders, arms, 
and thighs are decorated with such figures 
as are seen on porcelain. Cinnabar and 
Indian ink are the pigments used. A 
thief who has stolen within a certain 
specified amount of property has a circle 
tattooed on his arm, and on the second of- 
fence he is beheaded.—Scientific American. 








An Appalling Muddle 


The state of unpreparedness for the 
South African war, or, indeed, for any war 
whatever, revealed by the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Transvaal War, 
can only be described as appalling. It 
was true we had a certain number of men 
with the colors and in the reserve, and a 
mobilization scheme which worked satis- 
factorily when finally put into operation. 
But everything else was lacking. “Though 
it had been known for years that khaki 
uniforms would be required for active ser- 
vice, there was no reserve of anything but 
scarlet and blue, and some 40,000 suits of 
drill too thin for the South African climate. 
After the war broke out it was discovered 
that the Lee-Enfield rifles, the manufac- 
ture of which had been going on for years, 
were wrongly sighted. The Mark IV 
bullet, of which 66,000,000 rounds were 
in stock, was suddenly discovered to strip 
in the rifle and disable the men who fired 
with it. 

The boots were bad, and the situation 
was saved only by drawing on the stores of 
the Indian army. There was practically 
no reserve of saddlery, very few horseshoes, 
no mule shoes whatever. The cavalry 
sword was the “very worst that could pos- 
sibly be used,’’ according to Sir J. French, 
and there were only eighty of these pre- 
cious instruments in reserve. The two 
army corps for foreign service had neither 
transport nor transport animals, and, 
though it is impossible to maintain a com- 
plete supply of transport for every country 
and climate in which our army may be 


called to wage war, not a penny of expend- 
iture on the most essential preparations 
was sanctioned, in spite of the imminence 
of war, till September 22d, three weeks 
before the Boer ultimatum. With regard 
to remounts, there was no system of ob- 
taining in time of peace information as to 
horse supplies in foreign countries for the 
contingency of a serious war; nor any 
system for the efficient working of the 
remount department in the field. 

Our system of accounts, like our army 
system all through, was—and is—based on 
the supposition of permanent peace. There 
was—and is—no provision for a sufficient 
supply of officers after mobilization. There 
was—and is—no scheme for organizing 
the services of colonial and home volun- 
teers. The information which the intelli- 
gence department managed to collect, 
though terribly handicapped by lack of 
money, was “for all practical purposes 
neglected.’’ There was no plan of cam- 
paign. The generals successively sent to 
command in South Africa received no defi- 
nite instructions as to what was expected 
of them, and were not even informed of 
the existing local schemes of defense. The 
whole of the staff arrangements had to 
be improvised after the war started. 

To quote Sir George Goldie, *‘ Only an 
extraordinary combination of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, external and internal, saved 
the empire during the early months of 
1900, and there is no reason to expect a 
repetition of such fortune, if, as appears 
probable, the next national emergency 
finds us still discussing our preparations.”’ 
—London Times. 


The English of Jean Baptiste 


The following letter, with only the 
names changed, was lately received by a 
Montreal firm of bicycle manufacturers 
from one of their French-Canadian cus- 
tomers in a little Quebec village. It reads: 

mister T. J. Jones and companee, 
Notre Dame Street, P. Q. 

Dear Sir :—I receev de bicykel witch I 
by from you alrite, but for why dont send 
me no saddel. wat-is de use of de bicykel 
when She dont have no saddel. I am 
loose to me my kustomers sure ting by no 
having de saddel and dats not very pleasure 
for Me. wat is de matter wit you mister 


* 
| 
: 
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jones and companee. is not my moneys 
so good like annoder mans. you loose to 
me my trade and I am veree anger for dat 
an now i tells to you dat you are a dam 
fools an no good mister T. J. Jones and 
companee. I send to you back at wunce 
your bicykel tomorro for shure bekawse 
you are such a dam foolishness people. 


your respectfullee, 


J. B. St. Denis. 
find de 


excuse to me.—Four 


P. S.—since I rite dis leter i 
saddel in de box. 
Track News. 


Lord Salisbury as John of 
Gaunt 
There were probably never two men 
more utterly unlike than the late Marquis 


of Salisbury and old John of Gaunt— 
Shakespeare’s ©‘ time-hanour’d Lancaster’”’ 
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—and yet, curiously enough, as is seen in 
the .accompanying illustration, they are 
represented in the same figure sculpture 
on the reconstructed reredos of the Chapel 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, not as twain, 
but as one and indivisible person. There, 
on the right of the Crucifix, in the lowest 
tier of statues, and between Archbishop 
Wareham and Bishop Goldwell, is the fig- 
ure of a mailed lay Churchman, the body 
of which is ideally John of Gaunt’s, but 
the head and face is a portrait of Lord 
Salisbury. ‘‘In the features of the reredos 
figures,’’ says Mr. Robertson, in his history 
of All Souls’, ‘* Geflowski, the sculptor, 
has ‘immortalized’ many of the Fellows.”’ 
Lord Salisbury, at the time of the restora- 
tion of the reredos, had been for a number 
of years a foundation member of Arch- 
bishop Chichele’s famous Chantry College, 
whilst also having been elected to the 
Chancellorship of Oxford University.— 
F. G. Hall in The Living Church. 
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After Fifty Years 





No one will question the right 
to the first place among F. W. 
Robertson’s principles to this: 
that the essential of a creed, as 
of a life, was not its form but 
its spirit. Doctrinal forms de- 
cay; the spirit lives on under 
new forms. With this magic, 
but now so commonplace, key 
he approached the New Testa- 
ment, the doctrines of Christ, 
and the dogmas of his own 
Church. And with what spirit- 
freeing result, and to the roar 
of what orthodox cannonading, 
we all know. ‘The letter 
killeth, the spirit maketh alive,”’ 
he cried in every sermon, every 
letter, every address. 

Again, every lover of Robert- 
son knows, if he knows any- 
thing at all of his hero, that 
Shakespeare’s saying about ‘‘the 
soul of good in things evil’’ . 
was the mastering quotation of 
his tolerant life. Had it not 
been, what sorrow and mis- 
understanding would have been 
spared to him! He would 
see his antagonist’s position. No zeal 
should blind him to the truth con- 
cealed in the error. Channing was a 
Unitarian, therefore to be shunned and 
denounced, said the Trinitarian. There- 
fore to be loved and admired for his pas- 
sionate devotion to Jesus Christ, corrected 
Robertson. Kingsley was a Socialist, and 
Socialism involves the denial of those social 
distinctions inherent in the very fabric of 
society. No doubt, replied Robertson; 
but better a thousand times the warm 
heart of Kingsley than the callous indiffer- 
ence of the well-to-do. 

He founded no school; he refused to be 
labeled, and so was libeled instead. Men 
love extremists. “‘ Take the sides,’’ they 
cry; ‘one way or the other.’’ ‘‘ Both 
sides are right, if you get high enough up 
to look down on them,”’ replied Robert- 
son. And so they hated him—with cause. 
He repudiated the word eclectic, but an 
eclectic he was, as all men must be who 
are not prepared to go through life with 
but one eye and maimed—a method, be it 
always remembered, commended as a des- 














F. W. ROBERTSON 


perate means of salvation, but not of 
attaining full-orbed Christian perfection. 
—W. Scott King in The British Monthly. 


Chicago: Half Free and 
Fighting On 

Political grafters have been cheerful 
enough to tell me they have “got a lot 
of pointers’’ from the corruption articles. 
I trust the reformers will pick up some 
‘pointers’? from—Chicago. 

Yes, Chicago. First in violence, deepest 
in dirt ; loud, lawless, unlovely, ill-smelling, 
irreverent, new; an overgrown gawk of a 
village, the ‘‘tough’’ among cities; a,spec- 
tacle among the nations;—I give Chicago 
no quarter and Chicago asks for none. 
‘“Good,’’ they cheer, when you find fault ; 
“give us the gaff. We deserve it and it 
does us good.’’ They do deserve it. Lying 
low beside a great lake of pure, cold water, 
the city has neither enough nor good 
enough water. With the ingenuity and 
will to turn their sewer, the Chicago 
River, and make it run backwards and 








WALTER L. FISHER 


Copyright, 1903, by S. 8. McClure Co. 
Courtesy of McClure's Magazine 


upwards out of the lake, the city cannot 
solve the smoke nuisance. With resources 
for a magnificent system of public parking, 
it is too poor to pave and clean the streets. 
They can balance high buildings on rafts 
floating on mud, but they can’t quench 
the stench of the stockyards. The enter- 
prise which carried through a World’s Fair 
to a world’s triumph is satisfied with two 
thousand five hundred policemen for two 
million inhabitants and one hundred and 
ninety-six square miles of territory, a force 
so insufficient (and inefficient) that it can 
not protect itself, to say nothing of hand- 
ling mobs, riotous strikers, and the rest of 
that lawlessness which disgraces Chicago. 
Though the city has an extra-legal system 
of controlling vice and crime, which is so 
effective that the mayor has been able to 
stop any practices against which he has 
turned his face—the “ panel game,” the 
“hat game,” “wine rooms,” “safe blow- 


ing’’ ;—though gambling is limited, regu- 
lated, and fair, and prostitution orderly; 
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though, in short—through the power 
of certain political and criminal leaders 
—the mayor has been able to make 
Chicago, criminally speaking, “ hon- 
est ’’—burglary and hold-ups are toler- 
ated. As government all this is 
preposterous. 

I do not cite Chicago as an example 
of good municipal government, nor 
yet of good American municipal 
government; New York has, for 
the moment, a much better admini- 
stration. But neither is Chicago an 
example of bad government. ‘There 
is grafting there, but after St. Louis 
it seems petty, and after Philadelphia 
most unprofessional. Chicago is in- 
teresting for the things it has © fixed.”’ 
What is wrong there is ridiculous. 
Politically and morally speaking, 
Chicago should be celebrated among 
American cities for reform, real re- 
form, not moral fits and _ political 
uprisings, not reform waves that 
wash the “best people’’ into office 
to make fools of themselves and sub- 
side, leaving the machine stronger 
than ever—none of these aristocratic 
disappointments— but reform that 
reforms, slow, sure, political, demo- 
cratic reform, by the people, for the 
people. This is what Chicago has. 
It has found a way. I don’t know that 
it is the way. All that I am sure of is 
that Chicago has something to teach 
every city and town in the country— 
including Chicago. 

The people of Chicago have beaten 
boodling. That is about all they have 
done so far, but that is about all they have 
tried deliberately and systematically to do, 
and the way they have done that proves 
that they can do anything they set out to 
do. They worry about the rest; half free, 
they are not satisfied and not half done. 
But boodling, with its backing of “big 
men’’ and “big interests,’’ is the hardest 
evil a democracy has to fight, and a peo- 
ple who can beat it can beat anything. 
...A politician? A boss. Chicago has in 
the Nine of the Municipal Voter’s League, 
with their associated editors and able 
finance and advisory committee, a reform 
ring; and in Walter L. Fisher, a reform 
boss. Fisher is a politician. With the 
education, associations, and the idealism 
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of the reformers who fail, this man has 
cunning, courage, tact, and, rarer still, 
faith in the people. In short, reform in 
Chicago has such a leader as corruption 
alone usually has: a first-class executive 
mind and a natural leader of men.— 


Lincoln Steffens in McClure’s Magazine. 
A Ship Brake 


The Canadian Government has recently 
equipped one of its vessels—the steamer 
“Eureka,” plying in inland waters—with 
aship brake. As the name indicates, the 


brake is intended to check the speed of a 
It can also be utilized to assist in 


vessel. 
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A SHIP BRAKE 
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turning about in a limited shipway. Ina 
ttial made near Montreal, the steamer 
was dfiven ahead at an indicated speed of 
eleven knots an hour. Steam was then 
shut off, and, simultaneously, the brake on 
each side opened. The vessel came toa 
full stop within a distance equal to her 
own length. When the engines were 
reversed, all headway ceased after she had 
gone about half her length. In maneuver- 
ing the ‘‘Eureka’’ at full speed, she was 
turned within her own length, with one 
brake thrown open. An examination of 
the hull and brake mechanism after the 
tests showed apparently no harmful strain, 
and in operating the brakes no jar or 
vibration was observable by 
those on board. 

The brake, which is 
placed on the sides of the 
hull, consists of a stout 
plate of steel, heavily rein- 
forced, folded snugly against 
the side of the ship when 
not in use. The move- 
ment of the brake can be 
controlled entirely either 
from the bridge or from 
the engine room.— Scientific 
American. 





The Woman 
Smuggler 
Women are _ invetegate 
smugglers. Some of them 


do it as a business. Dress- 
makers and milliners can 
see no wickedness in fur- 
tively getting through, free 
of duty, goods they have 
honestly bought and paid 
for on the otherside. They 
regard it as resistance to op- 
pression. As for women 
who have been traveling 
for pleasure, probably nine 
out of every ten try to 
smuggle something. Often 
they succeed. The profes- 
sional has a much harder 
task, for the Secret Service 
keeps pretty close to her, 
and knows when she sails 
for Europe as well as when 
she returns. 
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I shall never forget the horrified appre- 
hension on the face of a stout, rosy widow 
whom I once stopped half way up the pier 
on her way from the first cabin of an ocean 


liner.” She was wearing a pink dress. She 
walked with a little swagger. She sug- 
gested a perambulating comet. That was 


what I was thinking when I saw some- 
thing strange and uncanny unwinding in 
her wake. It was green sitk.+ Yard after 
yard came out—a veritable comet's -tail— 
and on the luckless woman strode, uncon- 


‘seustoms law affected; 
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you didn’t. I am an inspectress. Would 
you mind coming with me to the examin- 
ing room ?”’ 

She looked as though she were going to 
faint. She didn’t. As a matter of fact, 
the amount of silk she had was not 
dutiable; she had nothing else that the 
and her secre- 
tiveness as well as her fright had been 
without a particle of excuse. She was 
greatly relieved when I bade her good-day. 
—Cynthia W. Alden in National Progress. 











scious, utterly unconscious, of the append- 
age. After it had apparently all unwound, 
I hurried up and put my hand on her 
shoul der. 

“* Aren’t you losing something ?”’ I said, 
as sweetly as I could. 

She looked, back. Five yards behind 
her she could see the end of the green 
silk, but she could not see the end of her 
troubles. 

‘*T—I am afraid I am,’’ she stammered. 
“TI didn’t know it was unwinding.”’ 

“No,” I remarked, gravely, “‘I dare say 
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** SOMETHING STRANGE UNWINDING IN HER WAKE’”’ 


The Contagion of Work 


About two years ago a Russian firm of 
shipbuilders sent over several workmen to 
learn American methods and to get the 
American spirit. Within six months these 
Russians, naturally bright and teachable, 
became almost the equals of the American 
artisans among whom they worked. They 
went back home. A year later they had 
lost all traces of the peculiar American 
energy and spirit with which they had 
returned saturated. They were Russians 
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again, docile, imitatively skilful, but with- 
out ambition and without a trace of 
individuality in their work. 

In this instance are hints of many things, 
two notable and important: That Amer- 
ican excellence is in the democratic Amer- 
ican atmosphere rather than in individual 
men; that the most unpromising of our 
immigrants can be made over into men, 
as a rule, by breathing that atmosphere.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Word Snobbishness 


A writer for one of the magazines com- 
plains that accuracy in the use of words 
has given him more trouble than the thing 
is worth. He says there are many words 
which it is unsafe to use correctly—unsafe 
in fact, to use at all—because they “have 
been marked with the red flag of danger,’’ 
by compilers of books on words and their 
uses, and people think there must be some- 
thing the matter with them. He writes 
too timidly for so good acause. He should 
have said that there is a large class of per- 
sons who are fairly eaten up with word- 
snobbishness, apostles of petrifaction, who 
hate to see the language grow, mere insects 
of style, who insist that ‘* Tomorrow will 
be Tuesday,’ and say ‘‘Cannot you.”’ 
Many a man’s entire being is wrapped up 
in a few pet accuracies of diction; he 
thinks they are the whole of “‘culture.’’ 
Many a man looks as complacent when he 
says ' literatyoor’’ as a naked Zulu in a 
high hat. We all have our word preju- 
dices, and on no account should we part 
with them, for they add to the zest of life. 

We cling to some small propriety as if 
to say, ‘By this sign ye shall know me.” 
You say, ‘ His success was phenomenal,”’ 
and I sneer. I say, ‘‘ T’aint either,’’ and 
you chuckle. And we each feel pleased 
and superior, which, no doubt, is why the 
angels brought us together. These inno- 
cent, unproclaimed triumphs make the 
heart of man beat faster, and it is often an 
act of kindness to use bad English to your 
neighbor just to give him a glow. We 
once made a party of Englishmen happy 
for a week, merely by deliberately mispro- 
nouncing a word or two in every sentence, 
thus giving them enough “Americanisms” 
to last their whole lives. But some of us 
have grown as conscious of our words as 
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Matthew Arnold said we were of our 
clothes on Fifth Avenue. As some men 
write, their faces contrast with the pains 
they are taking. Style to them is a mar- 
tyrdom of word-etiquette. Better to eat 
placidly with a knife than to struggle hor- 
ribly in public against doing so, and an 
occasional stumble in print is far pleasanter 
to see than the mincing steps of verbal 
parveneus.— The Bookman. 


A Diagnosis of . Kentucky 


Kentucky’s hills are full of rills, 
And all the rills are lined with stills, 
And all the stills are full of gills, 
And all the gills are full of thrills, 
And all the thrills are full of kills. 


You see, the feudists dot the hills, 
And camp along the little rills, 
Convenient to the busy stills, 

And thirsting for the brimming gills. 
And when the juice his system fills, 
Each feudist whoops around and kills. 


Now, if they’d only stop the stills, 
They’d cure Kentucky’s many ills; 
Men would be spared to climb the hills 
And operate the busy stills. 


However, this would mean more gills, 

And that, of course, would mean more thrills. 

Resulting in the same old kills. 

So all the hills and rills and stills, 

And all the gills and thrills and kills, 

Are splendid for the coffin mills, 

And make more undertaker’s bills. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The Empire of the North 


No longer is Alaska, even in popular 
conception, the lone land of ice and snow 
which fiction and tradition long presented 
it. Northward in the last five years, 
swift on the heels of the gold-seeking 
pioneers, have gone railroad builders and 
telegraph linemen, engineers, capitalists, 
bankers, teachers, and settlers, until not 
only Alaska but the whole vast stretch of 
the Far Northwest is repeating California’s 
marvelous story of development. Steamers, 
many of them palatial in their fittings, now 
navigate the Alaskan rivers; towns with 
organized systems of government are grow- 
ing fast, with schools and banks and 
churches, and streets lighted by electricity, 
and paved. The telegraph and the tele- 
phone connect the principal settlements. 

From end to end of the Yukon, might- 
iest of the rivers of the world, the traveler 
may wander during four months of the year 
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and never see snow. Instead there will be 
a tangle of rich vegetation, of great forests, 
of grass that grows as high as a man’s 
shoulder, and endless fields of beautiful 
plant life. Wild berries in great variety— 
raspberries, currants, huckleberries, black- 
berries, etc.—beautiful ferns waving in the 
soft breezes, great beds of the purple lupine 
and the red columbine, wild celery and 
wild parsnip growing many feet high, ponds 
on which float great. yellow lilies, with the 
purple iris bordering their banks, are 
everywhere. 


HED NEVER 
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The development of the North has only 
begun. When the cod banks of the coast 
have been exploited; the salmon industry 
placed on a more systematic basis; the 
deposits of gold, iron, nickel, copper, and 
coal worked by adequate modern machin- 
ery; the vast tracts of fertile land brought 
under cultivation, and the railroads briefly 
indicated have been completed, the great 
North will be no longer the lone terra 
incognita of the past, but will throb with 
an active and productive civilization.— 


William R. Stewart in World’s Work. 





Copyright, 1903, by W”. R. Hearst 


Courtesy New York Journal 


** ELEPHANT, ELEPHANT, WHO’S GOT THE ELEPHANT ?’’ 

















